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INTERFERENCE: 


By FRANCES CAROLINE WILLEY 


I had so many pleasant things to do today: 

There was the welcome to my new punk rose, 

A word to you, some sunlit, daily tasks, 

A book of rhyme and moon-drenched fantasy to read, 
And all my personal dreams— : 


But, just an hour ago, one came, 

A peddler, to my door, 

Unsteady, blear-eyed, passionless, 

With pins to sell. 

I bought because my soul was sporting in the sun 
And he was old. 

Then, as I bought, he smiled. . 


I caught the tang of winds 

In splendid lands that I knew nothing of; 
The smell of wine and sawdust rings; 
Forces in deserts and unusual seas; 
Knowledge of hate and lotus loves, 

And an accomplished disesteem of death. 
He flung me hint of a superior laughter 
And impudence of all his conscious years. . 


I had so many pleasant things to do today, 
But, since he came, | only sit here, wondering. 


PALPH° FULLER TOM-PHOCT 





SELL POWER—NOT BONDS 


City is Offered a Million a Year 
for Aqueduct Power 


Power Companies Agree to Buy All the Current Generated. 
People Protected. State Railroad Commission to Fix 
Wholesale Price and City Council to 
Control Retail Rate 


Here Is the Formal Offer: 


We, the undersigned, hereby agree to stand by our offers of record to purchase : 
all the power to be generated by the aqueduct power plants. 
We agree to pay the city the wholesale price to be set by the State Railroad 

Commission (which would amount to at least $1,000,000 a year.) 
| We fully understand that the City Council will protect the people by fixing a 
low retail rate. 

As an alternative, we have offered to enter into a co-operative arrangement 
with the city for the public use of our complete distributing systems for five years, 
the city to make all rates, all contracts with the consumers, read all meters, handle 
all money and collect all bills. The city to pay the companies only such sum as the 
State Railroad Commission will fix. 


In either case the companies could oly act as distributing agents for the city. 
Either of these plans would material!y reduce tax burdens. 


Co-operation between city and companies for five years will greatly improve 
the city’s financial standing. 





Yours Respectfully, 


This advertisement was offered to, and 


refused by E. T. Earl’s Express and Southern Califor nia Edison Company, 


By JOHN B. MILLER, President. 
Tribune 


WHY? Los Angeles @ias and Electric Corporation, 


By WILLIAM BAURHYTE, Vice President. 


Evidently so that their readers may not Pacific Light and Power Corporation, 
By G. C. WARD, Vice President. 


know the TRUTH. 
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ROWELL’S DISAPPOINTING CANDIDACY 

ROM the “Rowell Progressive League” we are 

in receipt of. the opening arguments in favor of 
Chester H. Rowell’s candidacy for the United States 
senate. Mr. Rowell claims to be one of the organiz- 
ers of the Lincoln-Roosevelt League, that had so 
much to do with the initial overthrow of the railroad 
political machine that was wont to dominate the 
state, which is altogether to his credit. But he is 
modestly silent as to his share in “putting a crimp” 
in the national administration what time he drew up 
the original anti-alien land law bill that was de- 
signed by the governor to teach “those fellows ut 
Washington” how to handle the Japanese question. 


Perhaps, Mr. Rowell is not overproud of this in- 
terference with our foreign relations, which is no 
part of a state’s province. Or, possibly, he is anxious 
to have that portion of the state which was prop- 
erly disgusted by the governor’s demagoguery and 
rank bid for the anti-Asiatic labor vote, forget his 
share in the disgraceful affair. At any rate, his 
authorized campaign announcement is mute on the 
subject. Also, we have searched in vain for a reiter- 
ation of his known views in favor of subsidizing the 
coastwise vessel trust, which is one of Chester’s 
approved doctrines. Yes, indeed. He would vote to 
give the monopoly all the way from a million to two 
millions a year for all time to come, which those 
of his would-be constituents not drawing down 
dividends from the shipping trust must pay, or at 
least, contribute their share. 


Perhaps, this is true to Progressive principles, but 
it is so one-sided in its nature that it fails to make 
strong appeal to those of use who regard all subsi- 
dies as illicit attempts to mulct the many in favor of 
the few. We believe that Mr. Rowell excuses his 
liberality (at the expense of the masses) by argu- 
ing that free tolls will act as a curb on land trans- 
portation rates. This is to smile. The shipping 
monopoly will lower its rates just enough, and no 
more, to take the heavy and slow freight from the 
railroads, which it can easily do in the saving of 
$4 a ton effected by not having to tranship across 
the isthmus. It can pay the $1.20 easily and _ still 
have a margin of $2.80 a ton to nose out the rail- 
voads. Besides, the railroads are complaining now 
of excessive low rates and are asking a 5 per cent 
increase of the interstate commerce commission. The 
absurdity of demanding free tolls for ship subsidy to 
check the rapacity of the railroads is patent. 

All this aside from the ethical considerations, 
which ought to make strong appeal to a man of Mr. 
Rowell’s moral upbringing and training. His ad- 
vocacy of subsidies is deeply disappointing. With 
Knowland blackguarding the President, Heney, also, 
playing to the San Francisco free toll gallery, and 
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Shortridge wrapping the American flag about the 
subsidy objectives there is a hopeless outlook unless 
that gallant creature “Billy” Kent of the First dis- 
trict decides to enter the contest and make his can- 
didacy on a platform of national honor and economic 
sanity. 


HARD FACTS FOR TAXPAYERS 

[* HIs illuminating address before the members 

of the Women’s City Club of Los Angeles Mon. 
day, Mr. Russell H. Ballard made an authoritative 
statement which commanded close attention. It was 
in relation to the proposed price for electricity which 
is held out as a boon to the people in case they vote 
the power distribution bonds May 8. According ro 
the proponents of the bond issue a 5-cent rate is as 
sured when the power is available, say a year hence. 
Said Mr. Ballard: “The present rates for lighting 
and power in Los Angeles are among the lowest in 
the world. Three years ago the maximum lighting 
rate was 7 cents a kilowatt hour; last year it was 61% 
cents and this-year 6 cents, as established by the city. 
The period of rate fixing is at hand, and the results 
of operation for the previous year indicate that the 
city will be in position in effect a further reduction 
of half a cent, making the new rate 513 cents a kilo- 
watt hour.” 


What is the natural deduction? That whether the 
bonds carry or not the consumers will enjoy a 5-cent 
rate in another year, in the ordinary course of events 
and following precedents of previous years. But 
there would be this disadvantage to patrons if the 
city were the distributor: With but one power plant 
and a single transmission system, subject to in- 
numerable interruptions, and with no steam plant 
for emergency use, it is certain that the high char- 
acter of service now furnished by the companies 
could not be given; at least, not until all of the pro- 
posed power plants and reservoirs are constructed 
and in operation. It is well to remember that pres- 
ent service is furnished from sixteen separate hydro- 
electric and steam plants, with several independent 
transmission lines, thus assuring steady and uninter- 
rupted flow of electricity. 

At this time Los Angeles has a bonded indebted- 
ness Of $39,000,000, Only ten more millions may be 
issued for public utilities, with demands for upward 
of thirty millions under consideration. If the $6,s00,- 
000 power bonds are voted it will leave just $3,500,- 
000 available. The Tribune has assured the taxpay- 
ers that the only way to get a revenue from the $35,- 
000,000 already invested in the aqueduct is by author- 
izing the power bonds, as if increasing the burden 
would cause it to become easier to bear. Those op- 
posed argue that a much saner, surer way to lighten 
the load is by making a temporary arrangement with 
the power companies that will yield a ready income 
without jeopardizing in any particular the rights of 
the people. This they would do by accepting the offer 
of the power companies to buy of the city all of the 
electricity that can be generated from the aqueduct 
for a period of five years (or longer if the city 
elects) and to pay for the power at a price to be 
fixed by the state railroad commission, handle it 
over lines already installed, covering the entire city, 
and retail it to consumers at rates to be fixed by the 
city council. 

Failing this, which the council alleged was not 
feasible, the companies offered as an alternative to 
enter into a cooperative arrangement with the city 
whereby the municipality would fix rates, colleci 
bills, handle all moneys, in fact, and pay the com- 
panies for the physical services rendered at a price 
to be named by the state railroad commission. It 
amounts to municipal ownership and operation with- 
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out any risk and without increasing the bonded in- 
debtedness. At the end of the five-year period the 
city was empowered to take over the companies’ dis- 
tributing systems at a price to be fixed by the rail- 
road commission. This also has been refused; the 
city demanded immediate relinquishment of their sys- 
tems by the companies, acquiescence in which, owing 
to their bonding obligations, was legally impossible. 


Economic waste is in the plan insisted upon by the 
proponents of the bond issue, a course that contem- 
plates the erection of 40,000 more poles in the streets 
of Los Angeles and the tearing up of 300,000 square 
feet of street pavement. It 1s not a pleasant outlook. 
It means a division of the business, with a resultant 
loss to consumers, since it is certain that 50 per cent 
cannot be served so cheaply or so well as 100 per 
cent by the same company. It is interesting to note 
that Mr. Ballard told his audience that Los Angeles 
now enjoys a lower average rate than Pasadena 
despite the much-vaunted declaration to the contrary. 
The Los Angeles average is 3.8 per kilowatt hour to 
4.4 11 Pasadena. Moreover, he asserted, when the 


state railroad commission insists on a standard form 
of bookkeeping, such as the commission demands of 
the private companies, it will be found that a big 
deficit instead of a profit is created annually by the 
municipal lighting plant of the Crown City. 


BANAL CARTOONS AND OTHER PIFFLE 
HAT may be regarded as a fair example of 
piffle advanced by the Hearst syndicate as ar- 

gument for retention of free tolls is seen in a car- 
toon showing President Wilson facing Uncle Sam 
and saying “O course, your money built the canal 
and it is your canal, but—your ships should pay tolls 
the same as all the others. That’s fair enough, isn't 
it?’ Uncle Sam is portrayed scratching his head 
and looking perplexed. In the left background John 
Bull is in a paroxysm of laughter over his American 
cousin’s slowness of perspicacity. The inference is 
that Mr. Wilson is bamboozling the American na- 
tion, typified by Uncle Sam, whose intellect is so less 
acute than the British kind that the deception sought 
to be practiced by the President is not readily recog- 
nized, 

Waiving the dastardly reflection on the splendid 
American in the White House let us examine the ai- 
leged point emphasized by the banal cartoon. Uncle 
Sam is reassured that it is Ais money that has built 
the canal, but Azs ships should pay tolls the same as 
all others. Here is half a truth. It ‘s Ais money, 
le., the money contributed by all the people that has 
paid for the canal, but how about fis ships that 
would escape tolls? Are they sis, ie, do they be- 
long to all the people who have footed the bills? 
Of course, they do not. They are owned by a small 
coterie of men, whose control of the coastwise trade 
is rigid. Ninety-four per cent of the ships are owned 
or controlled by the railroads; they have no foreign 
competition; the investment is paying, according to 
a congressional committee investigation report, 15 
per cent. This is the monopoly to which the Hearsts 
and the Knowlands and the twinkling little Bell of 
the Ninth district would give in excess of a million 
a year for all time—at the expense of the people. 

How does this liberality by Mr. Bell in the dis- 
posal of the money of the people he so wantonly mis- 
represents please his constituents? Are they satis- 
fied that he shall vote away their proportion of 
the canal upkeep deficit so created, which they must 
restore to the United States treasury? We doubt it. 
We doubt if they have any stomach for subsidies of 
any nature whatsoever,.and certainly not for the 
shipping monopoly. Moreover, there is ever the 
menace to our foreign relations which lies in the be- 
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trayal of our treaty o ligations. Tinkling little Mr. 
Bell, ignoring the economic phase of the controversy, 
takes refuge in the assertion that our coastwise ves- 
sels are not subject to the treaty. Before the senate 
interoceanic canals committee Mr. Henry White, who 
as secretary of the American embassy in London be- 
gan the negotiations for the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
testified that no mention was ever made throughout 
the conferences that coastwise ships were to be ex- 
empted or treated preferentially. Former Ambassa- 
dor Choate, who conducted the London end of the 
Hay-Pauncefote deliberations, is even more empha- 
fic meleleestatest 


When we came to the negotiation of this last 
treaty, that of 1901, there was no question thai, as 
between the United States and Great Britain, the 
canal should be open to the citizens and subjects 
of both on equal terms, and that it should be open 
on like terms to the citizens and subjects of every 
other state that brought itself within the category 
prescribed. On that point there was really nothing 
to discuss, and in the whole course of the negotia- 
tions there was never a suggestion on either side 
that the words “the vessels of commerce and war 
of all nations” meant anything different from the 
natural and obvious meaning of these words. Such 
language admitted of the exemption or exception 
of no particular kind of vessels of commerce and 
of war of any nation, whether of vessels engaged 
in foreign trade or coastwise trade, or of iron ves- 
sels or wooden vessels. The parties to the nego- 
tiation tried to use terms of the meaning of which 
there could be no doubt or dispute, and they meant 
what they said and said what they meant. 














Mr. Bard attempted to bind the senate to the ex- 
emption of coastwise vessels by introducing a sub- 
stitute amendment which was defeated by a vote of 
42 to 27. The faith of seventy-five years, bruited by 
Secretary of State Henry Clay in 1826 and extending 
to John Hay in tgol, was thereby maintained that 
the canal should be a maritime highway open on 
terms of entire equality to the vessels of all nations. 
Now come brummagen statesmen of the Hearst type, 
aided by pettifoggers of the Knowland-Bell caliber 
who would ignore all precedent, read their own 
meaning into the treaty, make free with the hard- 
earned money of others, in order to subsidize a trust, 
and all for what? To play miserable politics. To 
pay off political grudges, to gain revenge, to arouse 
party prejudices, for the sake of personal political 
advancement. Faugh! 


PAID THE GREAT PRICE 

USTICE owed much to Governor Glynn when he 

refused to allow sentiment to sway him in decid- 
ing that the four gunmen responsible for Herman 
Rosenthal’s death must pay the extreme penalty. 
The evidence was conclusive, the sentence was just, 
and no good reason existed for executive interfer- 
ence with the mandates of the law. To have com- 
muted the punishment of the quartette of hired mur- 
derers would have been fair warning to all thugs 
that New York state was a good field for their form 
of industry. Seven members of the court of appeals 
went over the evidence carefully and unanimously af- 
firmed the conviction. No new evidence was offered 
in behalf of the doomed men. 

One of the petitioners for clemency reminded the 
governor that if the assassins were put to death 
nothing could restore them to life, which drew from 
the executive the obvious retort that the victim of 
the gunmen was in precisely that same fix. This 
also is the argument used by the mollycoddlers seek- 
ing to save California murderers from the conse- 
quences of their crimes. They call hanging official 
murder. Perhaps, so; but justifiable, nevertheless. 
Without retributive justice there would be little 
safety for society at the hands of the criminally in- 
clined. It is ever the fear of consequences to them- 
selves that intervenes. The prompter the nand of 
the law falls, and the severer, the freer the state from 
capital crimes. 

Whether the crooked police-lieutenant shall meet 
the fate accorded to the four gunmen remains to be 
seen. His guilty connivance was clearly established 
at the trial which ended with his conviction, but the 
court of appeals has found flaws in Justice Goff’s 
rulings and Becker has another chance for his life. 


He will probably save his wretched neck, seems to 
be the general belief, now that the four principals 
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have paid the extreme penalty. Whether any mem- 
ber of the quartette left a written confession shed- 
ding new light on the murder of Rosenthal is a mat- 
ter of speculative comment. It must be admitted 
that Becker throughout has shown utter indifference 
to the rumors connecting his name with the four 
men who have paid the great price. 


MATRIARCHY IN SUMATRA 

IDDEN away in the interior of Sumatra, pro- 

tected by a range of mountains, and further, 
by a strip of miasmic marsh, is the best type re- 
maining of a system of matriarchy. Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt writes of it in the current Harpers. 
Its followers number 1,320,000, and occupy a terri- 
tory eight times the size of the Netherlands. When 
the Dutch first occupied Sumatra in 1599, and es- 
sayed to make friends with this mysterious kingdom 
ruled by women, their overtures were received with 
haughty disdain. It was not until 1821 that the 
Dutch found opportunity, through an appeal for aid 
from the Menangkabou themselves. 


Prior to that time a group of Mohammendan nnis- 
sionaries had invaded the country intending to re- 
organize it under the strict rules of Islam. The in- 
habitants had espoused Mohammedanism many years 
before, but preserved their peculiar form of govern- 
ment in spite of it. The Dutch aided them, expect- 
ing to have the territory ceded to them in reward, 
but this was haughtily refused and another rebellion 
followed. Finaily, after asking for schools, teachers 
and books, they yielded to diplomatic overtures and 
gave a pledge of loyalty with a large area of terri 
tory and the promise of protection against enemies 
and the advantages that contact with western civili- 
zation would afford. 


Upon further acquaintance many interesting points 
of social enlightenment are discovered. Prostitution 
is utterly foreign to the people. No Menangkabou 
girl has ever beer, known to live an immoral life even 
in the harbor towns where the native and foreign 
women by hundreds fill the houses. All over the 
Dutch possessions the young men of the matriarchate 
mothers are found in positions of trust, where their 
honesty and intelligence make tnem towers of 
strength to the Dutch. Sccial intercourse is as free 
as in America; young people fall in love in a nat- 
ural way and make their own choice of matrimonial! 
partners. The bride pays for the husband, the sum 
varying from eighty to two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Divorces are obtained with ease, but the purchase 
money must be returned. Children inherit from the 
mother. Women own the land and perform most of 
the agricultural labor. 

When the Dutch first entered the cotntry, the 
numerous broad, fertile valleys were as perfectly ter- 
raced and as carefully cultivated as a park. Rice is 
the chief product. And what of the men? They are 
said to be bold and daring in appearance, as the 
women are noticeably resolute and independent. In 
former times husbands were supported by their wives 
and contributed nothing to the support of the family, 
but, latterly, many have attained “economic indepen- 
dence!” (What a comic, topsy-turvy world it is!) 
The men may be seen going to market with a Chi- 
nese umbrella under one arm, a little bird cage 
covered with a tasseled square of velvet in the other 
hand, and a cigar in the mouth. They seem the em- 
bodiment of irresponsible idleness, The Dutch of- 
ficials give assurance that the first impression is de- 
ceptive. They are the warriors and hunters and 
hunting is still a noble pastime; elephant, rhinoceros, 
panther, tapir, orang-outang and python are encoun- 
tered in the territory. They are bold, fearless and 
sagacious. Having leisure they have many games of 
skill, conducted by teachers. They bend and twist 
their bodies with such variety of pose and agility that 
the onlooker is breathless. 

Matriarchy is a form of government all peoples 
are supposed to have passed through. The Indians 
of Arizona and New Mexico still have traces of it 
in their tribal customs. Both Mohammedanism and 
Buddhism tend to destroy it and Christianity has not 
restored women to a rightful place as yet. But, 
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surely, past history shows no new terrors from a 
free and natural association of men and women on 
terms of equality. What an interesting experiment 
it would be for America to try? Woman as a hu- 
nan being first and her other relations second in 
importance, just as men stand. 





RUEF AND HIS PAROLE APPLICATION 

OSSIBLY, it is within reason that San Fran- 

cisco’s former little boss, Abe Ruef, should be 
released from prison, on parole, but another year of 
incarceration would not be amiss in his case. Merely 
because he was the sole culprit to receive adequate 
punishment is not convincing reason why he should 
be set at liberty before his full term expires. Rather 
should we remember that in placing him behind the 
bars justice for once made no error, but was mark- 
edly discriminative. For Ruef was the deus ex ma- 
china, the one man chiefly responsible for the era of 
grafting that cursed the northern metropolis and led 
otherwise upright business men, into committing felo- 
nious acts, under mental protest. 


More than a year has elapsed since Ruef’s friends 
were found agitating for his release and in that time 
the community has abated its resentment, to a de- 
gree, of the knavish acts of the rascally attorney. No 
matter how many thousands of dollars of his illicit 
wealth are in bank, awaiting his handling, the money 
has done him little good what time he has been an 
inmate of the penitentiary; large promises have been 
made as to the disposition he would make of his 
fortune once he is freed, but we shall defer dwelling 
upon his proposed philanthropic plans until we see 
them in actual operation. ‘The devil was sick,—the 
devil a monk would be; the devil was well,—the 
devil a monk was he.” 


However, should the state prison board conclude 
that Ruef has expiated his sins sufficiently to be re- 
leased on parole, while believing such freedom is 
prematurely extended the majority of the people of 
California will probably reflect that he is no longer 
a menace to the state and is at large under espion- 
age. Any attempt at resuming his former pernicious 
practices will be a signal for the cancelling of his 
parole. Perhaps, the state board might give him his 
liberty simultaneously with the opening of the expo- 
sition buildings. As he is one of the freaks of San 
Francisco it is only fair that visitors shall get the 
largest return on their coastwise investment. 








IN DEFENSE OF RUGBY 
ECAUSE the athletic side of the University of 
Southern California has found Rugby football 
difficult to foster, owing to the fact that Pomona and 
Occidental Colleges play the American game, it has 
been decided to drop it and go back to the less inter- 
esting football. With amusing naivete the graduate 
manager of the Southern California’s team remarks 
that he believes Rugby is doomed and will have dis- 
appeared from the American colleges within five 
years. Possibly, but entirely improbable. Rugby, 
when played weil, is immeasurably superior to Amer- 
ican football, both from the point of view of the 
field and the benches. Anyone who watched the 
beautiful work of the Mew Zealand “Blacks” will 
agree that for individual play, team harmony and 
head work the Rugby of the antipodean visitors was 

a thing of beauty and a joy throughout. 


We are not disposed to carp at the decision of the 
University of Southern Caltfornia management, while 
deeply regretting it. The heavy handicap of seeking 
opponents worthy of its mettle several hundred miles 
away proved costly, nor were the contests calculated 
to arouse the fullest enthusiasm; inevitably, the -at- 
traction was unequal. With the three southern col- 
leges playing the same game the incentive to excel 
will be constant and in the triangular inter-contests 
the home teams will find warm appreciation from 
well-filled benches. A plethoric treasury resulting 
will compensate in large part for the artistic retro- 
gression. 

Then, too, the high schools hereabouts, in the 
main, play the American game, thus proving feeders 
to the local colleges. Exceptions are the Los An- 
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geles high schools, most of whose crack players 
gravitate to Stanford or Berkeley. If the Southern 
California university reckons on discouraging the 
Rugby game in Los Angeles high, polytechnic and 
manual arts we fancy it will have uphill work for 
better Rugby material is not found elsewhere on the 
coast and the enthusiasm for the game is steadfast. 
Pasadena clings to American football as do Long 
Beach, Whittier, Santa Ana, Chaffee and San Diego 
high schools and from these teams the three colleges 
will gain recruits each season. If Rugby has been 
found wanting at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in its three years of trial the fault lies not in 
the game, but in the coaching. Rough work can be 
suppressed only by effective penalizing and it takes 
excepticnally fine stamina in a referee to keep the 
players within bounds by employing rigid disciplinary 
methods. 

One physical drawback to Rugby at U. of S. C. is 
found in the restricted size of the athletic field, 
which is too narrow to permit the wings to perform 
to advantage They must bear in toward center con- 
tinually. The rising ground at the north end is an- 
other handicap. As for the work of the forwards, 
to characterize is as less open and rougher than in 
the American game surely is error. When played 
according to the rules it is the prettiest kind of open 
work and of intense interest to spectators. However, 
if the fiat has gone forth, so be it. It is U. of S. C.’s 
loss. 





KNOWLAND’S SORDID CANDIDACY 

EITERATING his partisan utterance against the 

President the advent of Joseph R. Knowland in 
Los Angeles only serves to emphasize the sordid 
basis of his candidacy for the United States senate. 
Ignoring the great question of national and interna- 
tional import contained in the Panama free tolls con- 
troversy, which calls for settlement on the high 
ground of statesmanship and patriotism, Knowland 
has reduced it to the low plane of petty partisan poli- 
tics. As for the economic side of the argument the 
Alameda politician is not to be outdone in liberality 
by Messrs. Bell, Stephens and Kettner and the other 
“representatives of the people” who are ready to give 
a million or so in tolls yearly to the shipping trust at 
the expense of the masses. In the face of such ad- 
vocacy Knowland has the nerve to ask the people he 
is helping to rob to support him for the United States 
senate. 

He sees nothing involved but the fortunes, politi- 
cally, of the party in power and regardless of ethics, 
regardless of economic principles, he is scheming to 
turn the matter to his advantage through the arous- 
ing of party prejudices. Little does he care that 
our country is confronted by a crisis in its foreign re- 
lations. He prates of “humiliating, disgraceful sur- 
render to a foreign power” when the truth is the 
disgrace is with us and on us if we fail to keep the 
fatih as embodied in the treaty. In every way Know- 
land seems to be the antithesis of the kind of ma- 
terial California should choose to send to the United 
States senate. He is a professional politician pander- 
ing to local prejudices for votes. The humiliation to 
the state if he were to be chosen could hardly be 
greater. 

He is another of the chorus found urging the people 
having no interest in the coastwise monopoly to rally 
around “our ships.” Whose ships? Stand up voters 
of California, whom Knowland is seeking to cajole, 
and let us count how many of you have stock in the 
shipping monopoly this patriot would present with 
your proportion of the tolls. He says it is to build 
up our shipping. In what way? It is paying 15 per 
cent now, and with the saving of $4.00 a ton at the 
isthmus or, after the tolls are paid, $2.80 net, the 
earnings should be greatly enhanced. O, but this is 
to keep the railroads from gouging us on land rates, 
is the reply. But the interstate commerce commis- 
sion has power to reduce any excessive transconti- 
nental railroad rate. We might, it is true, heap 
Pelion on Ossa by so favoring the shipping that we 
could break the railroads. Would that be good 
business? Would that help the coast? 

Viewed from any point Knowland’s position is un- 
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tenable. He says we make no charge for the inland 
canals, ergo, why should we at Panama? He ignores 
the fact that the freshwater canals make no discrim!- 
nation whatsoever. The Welland canal by treaty 
was opened to traffic on terms of entire equality to 
vessels of both nations. Canada fixed a toll of 20 
cents a ton for ships of both countries, but it paid 
rebate of 18 cents a ton on all merchandise in Cana- 
dian ships which went to Montreal or beyond. This 
was regarded by President Cleveland as a breach of 
faith and in a message to congress he urged the 
point so well that Canada admitted the error and 
ceased the practice. Does not this precedent dispose 
of Knowland’s argument that we can subsidize Amer- 
ican ships by remitting tolls if we so choose? But 
why pay bounties to ships that have no competition? 
We have yet to see a logical, convincing answer to 
this pertinent question. 


QUEZON’S IMPATIENCE NOT JUSTIFIED 
LTIMATELY, when the Filipinos are capable 
of entire self-government, there is little doubt 

that it will be accorded them; ask ten Americans for 
their opinion on the subject and nine will answer 
unhesitatingly to that effect; the tenth may be non- 
committal, but, at least, he will not oppose the prin- 
ciple. Manuel Quezon, delegate in congress from the 
Philippine Islands, is getting unduly impatient for 
home rule; he wants congress to enact a law forth- 
with giving the Filipinos that independence we prom- 
ised when we agreed to withdraw the sovereignty 
of the United States from the archipelago. He com- 
plains that he wants more sincerity shown; he is 
averse to postponement to an indefinite period “after 
our sons and grandsons are dead and buried.” 

Delegate Quezon is a trifle unreasonable. By his 
own admission, in his speech before the Cleveland 
chamber of industry, Wednesday, the appointment 
by the President of a majority of Filipinos in the 
upper house, thus giving the natives control of both 
branches of the legislature, enables the people of the 
Philippines to demonstrate in a practical way their 
ability in a legislative capacity. It is a bona fide be- 
ginning looking to a definite end. With this avowed 
policy of the administration at Washington Governor- 
General Harrison is in complete harmony. He is ap- 
pointing Filipinos to responsible administrative posi- 
tions and if they stand the test, if they are successful 
within the next decade, the United States flag may 
cease tc fly over the gover:.ment houses and the na- 
tive insignia will take its place. It is a policy fraught 
with a little danger to the welfare of the islands, but 
is just, nevertheless, to the natives and in line with 
the promises made by the United States. We are 
giving the Filipino his opportunity to prove himself. 
The final result is in his hands. 

Complaint is voiced by an American merchant in 
business on the island of Luzon, now in this coun- 
try on a visit, that the Americans in the civil service 
in the island are being displaced rapidly by Filipinos. 
Men who have been fifteen years in the service, able 
and faithful, are asked to resign to make room for 
natives. This action is decried as unsafe and unwise. 
We cannot agree. There must be opportunity given 
to prove the fitness of the natives for administrative 
tasks and in doing so it is inevitable that Americans 
will have to give way, no matter how admirably they 
are performing their duties. There is one charge 
that has been preferred by Mr. Quezon on former 
occasions that we believe is well-maintained. He has 
stated that in the four years, from 1909 to IQI2, in- 
clusive, the Philippine government, so largely influ- 
enced by Mr. Worcester, was dilatory in carrying out 
the oft-proclaimed policy of supplanting American 
officials with Filipinos as fast as the latter could show 
their fitness to fulfill the duties demanded by the sub- 
stitution. Quezon admits that the number of Fili- 
pino employes was increased in that time forty per 
cent, but there was no corresponding decrease of 
American officials. In fact, the salary list of Amer- 
icans was advanced from 8,576,962 pesos'in Ig09 to 
9,244,642 in 1913; the average yearly salary in that 
time of the American was 3,524.45 pesos to 916.45 
of the Filipino. 

In other words, the increase of the Filipino per- 
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sonnel was in offices of a minor capacity; the re- 
sponsible bureaus remained in the charge of the 
Americans throughout that period, with improved 
salaries. Such a condition, according to Mr. Quezon, 
explains, in part, the low ebb of government finances 
as found by Governor-General Harrison and refuted 
by Mr. Worcester. Says Delegate Quezon: 


In 1909 the Philippine treasury balance was 10,- 
608,308.48 pesos, and in 1913 was but 7,343,352.18 
pesos, or 3,265,028.30 pesos less than in 1909. Be- 
tween the years 1909 and 1912, both inclusive, be- 
Sides the ordinary income of the Philippine gov- 
ernment, which has been increasing during that 
period, the further sum of 7,383,982.15 pesos from 
bonds and the go!d standard fund has accrued to 
the general fund of the government, and all of it 
has been paid out of the treasury, So that between 
1909 and 1913 the total sum of 10,649,010.45 pesos 
has been spent in excess of the annual income of 
the government. At this rate, had Gov. Harrison 
followed the extravagance of his predecessors, 
within the first two years of his administration the 
Philippine government would not have had a cent 
left in the treasury to meet its ordinary obliga- 
tions. 


Mr. Quezon insists that the argument of Filipino 
incapacity for self-government is hypocritical. He says 
“Tt is the veil with which the office-holder covers his 
desire to keep his place, the ambush behind which 
lurks the company monopolizing our hemp, and the 
interests which already have acquired in defiance of 
an act of congress 65,000 acres of land in one tract 
and are ready to get more if given time and oppor- 
tunity.” As to the latter that may be merely per- 
sonal opinion, but so far as the charges of Filipino 
incapacity are concerned the refutation lies with the 
natives. In the succeeding three years of the Wilson- 
Harrison administration the test can be well applied. 
Until that time has expired all talk of independence 
should cease. Proof of fitness must be demonstrated 
beyond cavil. 


COLOMBIA AND THE COLONEL 

OGOTA, by this time, is ready to promulgate 

the terms of the proposed treaty with the United 
States, which is said to contain “friendly expressions 
of regret” for past misunderstandings and binds this 
country to pay Colombia $25,000,000 for certain con- 
cessions which that government agrees to make in 
the isthmian zone under its control. Of course, that 
is a diplomatic figment since it is well understood 
that the sum stated is in lieu of all former rights 
held by Colombia at Panama, which were arbitrarily 
annulled when Panama revolted and we “took over” 
the canal zone, in violation of our treaty with Colom- 
bia. Whether or not the United States senate will 
ratify the new treaty made by Mr. Bryan with Bo- 
gota is a mere matter of speculation. 


It is interesting to note Colonel Roosevelt’s char- 
acteristic, vigorous defense of his course toward Col- 
ombia, which is set forth in his autobiography pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. He insists that 
from the beginning to the end the administration’s 
treatment of Colombia was straightforward and in 
“absolute accord with the highest of standards of 
international morality.” To have acted other than he 
did, he declares, would have been, on his part, “a 
betrayal of the interests of the United States, indif- 
ference to the interests of Panama, and recreancy to 
the interests of the world at large.” As to the charge 
that he secretly aided the insurgents he says: 

I did not lift my finger to incite the revoltion- 
ists. The rieht simile to "se is totolw different. I 
simply ceased to stamp out the different revolu- 
tionary fuses that were already burning. When 
Colombia committed flagrant wrong against us, I 
considered it no part of my duty to aid and abet 
her in her wrongdoing at our expense, and also at 
the expense of Panama, of the French company, 
and of the world generally. There had been fifty 
years of continuous bloodshed and civil strife in 
Panama; because of my action Panama has now 
known ten years of such peace and prosperity as 


she never before saw during the four centuries of 
her existence. 


Mr. Roosevelt admits that he deeply regretted and 
still regrets, the fact that the Colombian government 
rendered it imperative to take the action he did, but 
he says he had no alternative. He pays a fine tribute 
to the “high-bred” men and women of Colombia, but 
since they made no successful effort to cause their 
government to do what was right, they must be 
judged in accordance with the acts of their author- 
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ized representatives. He concludes: “If men choose 
to say that it would have been better not to build the 
canal, than to build it as the result of such action, 
their position, although foolish, is compatible with 
belief in their wrongheaded sincerity. But it 1s hy- 
pocrisy, alike odious and contemptible, for any man 
to say both that we ought to have built the canal 
and that we ought not to have acted in the way we 
didieaere. 


NO TIME FOR POLITE BARGAININGS 

ANNY Huerta! He now says that he will order 

the American flag to be saluted providing our 
warships make return in kind. Apparently, this is 
simply following the usual custom in such cases, but 
it may be construed as a formal recognition of the 
Huerta government and redound to the diplomatic 
shrewdness of the usurper. Opinions seem to differ 
on this point. The older heads in congress express 
the belief that by returning the salute ordered by 
Huerta we practically recognize his authority and to 
that extent depart from the long-expressed policy 
inimical to the provisional president. 

It is a delicate position and one that Huerta must 
be chuckling over if he has any sense of humcr. Re- 
duced to the bare facts it means that we are to send 
forty powerful ships and 15,000 marines to Mexico 
to do Huerta the courtesy of returning his salute of 
our flag, Evidently, the Mexican senate has insisted 
that the United States shall not be allowed to carry 
out its avowed intention, but must be placated in the 
manner indicated; as an offset, the return salute has 
been suggested which, however, is not likely to be 
complied with. To do so would place the United 
States in a farcical attitude before the world and 
score for Huerta a decided diplomatic triumph. His 
salute must be given with no stipulations attached. 
Having extended a gratuitous insult the amende 
honorable must be made without any bargaining. 

Meanwhile, of course, the government of Tampico 
may undergo a change pending the arrival of our 
fleet. With the retirement of the federal gunboats 
the opportunity of the rebels to occupy the port is 
rendered less hazardous and advantage of their ab- 
sence may be taken by the Constitutionalists to strike 
a decisive blow. In that event our ships would prob- 
ably proceed to Vera Cruz to effect the coup now in 
contemplation. It were a pity to make the journey 
for nothing. But the people of the United States 
will resent atty such concession as that artfully named 
by Huerta. The time for diplomatic verbalities has 
gone by. The dictator needs to be sharply disci- 
plined. 


GOOD GROUNDS FOR OPTIMISM 
NTIDOTES for poisonous ills are said always 
to be growing at hand, and by the same happy 

provision, they who feel pessimistic as to the social 
welfare of the country have only to read the Survey, 
the sane, frank, unadorned record of “doing some- 
thing about it,” to feel their hearts uplifted and a 
desire to lend a hand, stir within them. Nor is it 
without humor, the human nature variety, as in- 
stance the smashing of its Morristown exhibit by 
irate Italians. The work was instituted by the Pres- 
byterian board of home missions, the exhibits set up 
and the public invited to see them. 

Morristown is proud and, like all cities, ignorant 
of its own truths, The city has an Italian quarter 
which did not photograph prettily, and when the oc- 
cupants heard of it they went in a body and de- 
molished the exhibit pertaining to their manner of 
living. They considered it personal and impertinent. 
Others than Italians in Morristown rose up to ex- 
claim against the portrayal. But there 1s something 
coldly, unexcited about a survey report; its one aim 
is to present facts as they are, without regard as to 
who is hurt, and after the first sting of resentment 
is past, cities and individuals as well, unite to 1m- 
prove conditions when they are really understood. 

Morristown has proved no exception. Already, the 
truth is recognized and plans are under way to cure 
the defects which have been revealed. The daily press, 
with its dire records of crime and disorder, in spots, 
seems to have the impression that the world is 
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swiftly moving to the “demnition bow-wows.” The 
parade along Broadway is a little appalling, too, with 
its exhibition of exaggerated and senseless styles in 
dress. One naturally exclaims, “What hope can there 
be for the new generation when the present one 
looks like this!” But all these things are a small 
part of the whole, and only a surface symptom. Just 
the headlines in the Survey is a very good dose of 
optimism. “Self-governing welfare league of pris- 
oners,” “Good housing standards in Grand Rapids,” 
“Old age pensions broached in Canada,” “The swing 
of the pendulum on sex hygiene,” “Mothers who 
must earn.” However much of wrong and evil and 
waste there is, at least something is being done about 
it, which augurs well for the future. 


UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD DEADLINE 
ITH great interest we have read Mrs. Kather- 
ine Tingley’s appeal to abolish capital punish- 

ment, voiced at Isis Theater, 1 San Diego, recently. 
The arguments she makes do credit to her heart and 
well-known principles, but are not convincing to those 
who realize that such abolition would remove the one 
great deterrent to crime—fear—which is implanted 
in the breasts of the homicidally-inclined. Cast out 
this dread of results in kind, the deprivation of life, 
and the greatest bulwark of protection to society is 
demolished. No substitute such as Mrs. Tingley of- 
fers can serve in its stead with like efficacy. 

Mrs. Tingley denounces capital punishment as sav- 
agery. We differ with the talented head of the Raja 
Yoga institution at Point Loma. It is retributive 
justice. By his own act the average murderer in- 
vites the heavy hand of the law to descend upon 
him; every time it fails to fall through the trickeries 
of criminal lawyers, paid ior the purpose, society 1s 
menaced by the encouragement afforded to other ten- 
tative murderers. It is only by early trials, drastic 
sentences, and prompt obedience to the law’s man- 
date that murders will be reduced to a minimum. It 
is the law’s delay that encourages to crime and fills 
our jails. Instead of wasting time deploring the 
“savagery” of a custom if our reformers would cru- 
sade for the prompter enforcement of our laws the 
welfare of the people would be enhanced, including 
that of tentative homicides. Let the latter once see 
that criminal lawyers no longer have influence to 
keep them unhung and the tendency to kill will be 
materially reduced. 

With Mrs. Tingley’s desire to extend the idea of 
universal brotherhood we are in profound sympathy, 
but we would draw the line at murderers in the same 
way that we would refuse to take to our bosom a 
hyena. She makes the mistake of believing that the 
duty of society is to protect murderers from the con- 
sequences of their crime. We hold that society 
should first be protected and that it is essential to 
that end to keep ever before the murderously-dis- 
posed the fear of results. Mrs. Tingley wants the 
governor to interfere with the law and save the train 
robber and murderer Fariss from the gallows. She 
is advocating a dangerous doctrine and one that 
would prove costly to society were it put into gen- 
eral practice. Fariss richly deserves the fate he has 
invited. Commute his punishment and a score of his 
kind will be incited to take a chance by following 
in his footsteps. 


ART OF INTENSIVE VERBICULTURE 


NTIL I saw an offer in a magazine of $250 for 
U stories of 1500 to 2500 words it had not oc- 

curred to me that words had any particular 
value. I had been dropping words around carelessly 
all my life, not realizing they might be marketable, 
and suddenly it dawned on me that I had squan- 
dered several large fortunes in that way. At once, I 
decided to become economical. 

For the first time in my life I understood the real 
meaning of the proverb, “Speech is silver but silence 
is golden.” I decided to quit talking and become an 
author, writing exclusively for the magazine which 
made the offer. Of course, I knew that just the 
common sort of words that I might use ordering 
groceries would not bring the price of Io cents to 
1624 cents offered. Naturally, paying a price like 
that, the editor would want only hand-picked words, 
the best in the language. 

So I began to figure out a mental process of sep- 








arating the cheap ones from the choicer crop. It 
was akin to the process used in packing oranges. 
They have a long slide with slats close together at 
the top and diverging (there’s a good ten-cent word 
—diverging) toward the bottom. The oranges roll 
down and the little ones fall through until only the 
big ones are left at the end of the slide. What I 
needed was a linguistic (15 cents worth there) sieve. 
With a device of that sort it would be the simplest 
thing in the world to take a dictionary, pour in the 
words heterogeneously (that’s a deceptive looking 
word, not worth half what its size would indicate), 
throw away the culls and pack the good ones into 
lots of 1500 to 2500 each, for thte magazine. I soon 
found that for this purpose it would be necessary to 
bore a lot of holes in my brain, and as I did not 
consider myself exactly a blockhead the plan has not 
yet worked out to my satisfaction. 


My next idea was to write to Mr. Bryan about it. 
He seems to have a pretty good system of selecting 
words for the market, and his shipments always find 
a ready sale. But when I came to figure it out I 
discovered that even his words did not come up to 
the mark, for he does not get anything like ro cents 
each for them, to say nothing of the magazine’s top 
figure, 1624. If I used his method my work would 
be only half done, for I would have to sort out all 
his again. J needed a more direct system. 

My next thought was to appeal to Colonel Roose- 
velt for his plan, having heard that he had sold large 
consignments for as much as $2 each. The Colonel, 
however, was in South America, and, besides, it 
occurred to me that he had to give away the greater 
part of his crop every year, and being in the business 
of producing words on such a large scale, it was only 
natural that he would have a good supply of extra 
fancy grades for the gilt edge trade. Being only in 
the business in a small way his rules would not 
work in my case. 


Clearly, the only thing to do was to evolve a 
scheme of word-sorting for my own private use, and 
if it proved to be successful I could lease it out and 
simply live off the royalties on the patent. The first 
thing to do was to get a standard of valuation. The 
size of the word was deceptive, for, to use the orange 
comparison again, often they had a thick skin with 
little or no juice. For example, there were words 
with a fine, mouth-filling sound like tergiversation, 
blennorrhagia, helminthagogue, lipothymy and others 
of four or five syllables which were almost worthless 
because they would have to be demonstrated indi- 
vidually for prospective purchasers. There were oth- 
ers like southpaw, bonehead, ishkabibble, and grape- 
juice which seemed to be in great demand, but the 
market for them was precarious and might change 
at any moment, leaving me to pay the return postage. 

So the only thing, 1t seemed, was to engage in verbi- 
culture on the same basis that the Chinese truck gar- 
deners go in for intensive agriculture. This meant 
to take the dictionary and thesaurus, and go through 
them word by word, selecting only the permanent 
staples (there’s Io cents wasted—staples are always 
permanent, aren’t they?) and arranging them in the 
order of utility. In the first grade would be words 
with several meanings—the more meanings the high- 
er the grading. A word like box, for example, being 
useful in at least half a dozen ways, should be worth 
the maximum figure of 1624 cents, and so on. In 
the second grade would be words with only a single 
meaning, but very distinctive or decorative. Oscula- 
tion, thud, demagogue and similar words would come 
in this class. They would be priced at about 15 cents 
each. Then would come the third class, words of 
no independent meaning but necessary in making up 
the packages, such as prepositions, conjunctions and 
auxiliary verbs. These would list at the minimum 
price of 10 cents. 

I am now engaged in this gigantic task, and in the 
course of the next decade I will be able to offer to 
authors of vaulting ambition whatever they need. A’ 
written guarantee will go with each word. I will sell 
only to the trade, and as by that time Louis Bran- 
deis 1s sure to have his fixed price legislation in 
operation, the result will be a great increase in the 
profits of authorship. All that will be necessary will 
be for the author to arrange in attractive retail pack- 
ages the words I supply wholesale, and his success 


will be assured. 
RANDOLPH BARTLETT. 
——— 


Last Word in Economy Discovered 


There is, in the Wilshire district, an apartment 
house which is noted for the perfection of its ap- 
pointments and the high cost of living there. From 
the east came an elderly man and his wife who en- 
gaged a small suite costing them $150 a month. This 
rental included all service, even to washing the 
dishes, but it is provided that whatever dishes are 
broken by the house servants, while working for 
the tenants, must be replaced by the tenants before 
leaving. So the thrifty wife of the wealthy manu- 
facturer, paying $5 a day for the rooms, washes her 
own dishes for fear she may have to pay a dollar or 
two more monthly for breakages. 
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RULY a poetical name—but, not as might be 
| supposed a fanciful one, for, like most things 

in the Orient, there is a sufficient reason for 
its being so called, particularly in the old days and, 
by that, meaning two or three centuries ago, more 
or less—it matters little in a land whose history is 
so old that time might almost said to be reckoned 
not. 

Before the Ganges had, in late years, so percepti- 
bly shifted its course, it made, a short distance above 
the city, a curious turning, a sort of twist, so that 
those traveling down from the north knew, when 
they arrived at this particular spot, that a striking 
view of the sacred city would suddenly unfold be- 
fore them. From the top of the high, sloping bank 
down to the water’s edge lay the splendid palaces 
and gardens of the rajahs; the gilded domes and 
terraced roofs of the temples, with their towering 
minarets, topped by slender spires of beaten gold, 
glistening with the glory of the morning sun, that 
burning Eye which wearies not of watching over 
India and the never ceasing stream of humanity 
ascending and descending the great stone steps of 
the river ghats. 


This, together with the fact of there being whole 
streets devoted to workers in brass, and everywhere 
is seen the shining metal, not a little being exquis- 
itely wrought, is why Benares was called the Golden 
City, for then there were no sunken temples and 
crumbling masonry to mar the picture. 

Doubtless, there are many in Southern California 
who are familiar with the Pearl Boat, with its gay 
curtains of tattered silk, the sides and high deck 
canopy entirely inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and de- 
signed to shelter no less a personage than an Indian 
prince from the rays of a too fierce sun. But, alas, 
its glory has long since departed,—it is now owned 
by a wealthy citizen, Babu Moti Chand, and gen- 
erously donated by him for the use of visitors. Those 
who are content to charter it and drift slowly down 
stream close to the bank, will obtain the best pano- 
ramic view possible of Benares’ historic ghats; but 
this 1s little better than gazing at a moving picture 
in a theater, for, in order to understand and fully 
appreciate, it is necessary to become one with the 
busy throng. The endeavor to see with its eyes, and 
from its viewpoint, widens the consciousness, and 
has a lesson to teach; for here the keynote is move- 
ment without haste, an attribute of action which 
Europeans have yet to learn. 

Benares is built on a high slope, and most of the 
streets, particularly in the older part of the city, 
lead down to the ghats. There is a feeling of en- 
tering the mysterious unknown in these narrow turn- 
ings, where the high buildings almost meet at the 
top, due to the built-out grills and balconies over- 
hanging the street and shutting out the sunlight. 
Gentle, sleek, white cows, with spreading horns, and 
wearing absurd bead necklaces are household pets 
which seem to have outgrown the narrow confines 
of the street, so that it is often necessary to step 
into doorways or flatten oneself against the walls to 
allow them to pass. 

There are innumerable niches containing lingams 
and painted figures of the gods, some of them won- 
derfully carved and aecorated with gold filagree. 
Someone is always washing them with Ganges water, 
then anointing them with cocoanut oil which has 
first been melted in the sun; armfulls of flowers, 
marigold, jasmine and oleander are made into gar- 
lands and hung over the figures. A great deal of 
incense is used which, mingled with the odor of 
native tobacco, strong perfume of attar, smoke of 
cooking fires, and dead flowers heaped on fresh ones, 
produces an indefinable sensation difficult to describe, 
at once pleasant, sickly and hypnotizing, something 
that is long remembered with a sense of longing by 
all true lovers of the Orient, and to those who are 
not, it 1s simply “that nasty, heathen smell.” 

Space is a valuable commodity at the ghats, the 
steps, piers and nearly every foot of ground being 


taken up by food vendors, hawkers of ornaments, 


forttne-tellers and snake-charmers, to say nothing 
of the pilgrims constantly passing up and down the 
steps with brass water lotas and baskets of votive 
offerings. One is expected to buy everything, from 
a wriggling cobra, suspended by its tail not six 
inches from one’s nose, or a cage full of singing 
bulbuls, to a buffalo calf with a ring in its nose, led 
around solemnly by a “man-child” of six, whose 
father, meanwhile, is seated comfortably in the shade 
near by smoking a hookah. 

I saw a woman washing her hair by first rubbing 
it with Ganges mud, others were cleansing their 
saris of brilliant hues, shaking them vigorously in 
the sun to dry. There were a great many planks run 
a few feet out over the water, making a sort of pier, 
and on these frail structures were seated devotees, 
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the Golden City’ By ELEANOR MADDOCK 


gazing in rapt oblivion into the shining waters, their 


lips moving as they repeated “mantrams.” A cow 
with its calf came down to drink, after which they 
laboriously climbed the long stairs and ambled off 
toward the Napalese temple. 


We followed, picking our way over the loose earth 
and stones, and were grateful after the climb for 
the cool shade of a fine pepul tree which spread over 
nearly two sides of the temple walls. Here are to 
be seen really fine examples of old wood carving, 
and it seems almost incredible that hands with only 


| erude tools could have fashioned the exquisite doors 


hung at the entrance. Outer decorations, however, 
not only of this temple but of others, have been 
severely criticized, especially by the missionaries; 
but if we work back through the centuries to the 
time when religious concepts existed in far greater 
purity than at the present time, when often one 
single fragment of carved wood or stone meant the 
life work of one man whose only reward was the 
knowledge that his best would have its place on 
wall and temple dome in the centuries yet unborn, 
the hypercritically disposed would be silent. These 
people believed that God created all things, there- 
fore, all things must be objects of worship, hence 
pure, from the grain of sand and blade of grass, to 
the human body created in His image. An under- 
standing of this really simple, fundamental truth 
explains much oc the horrors of idolatry; to be sure 
there is the element of fanaticism, but that is a 


| phase concerned with the emotions, and by no means 


confined to Oriental nations. 

The Manikarnika, or bathing ghat, in the early 
morning is thronged with thousands of men, women 
and children singing, chattering and praying as they 
plunge their bodies into the sacred waters; and it 


| may be said that the modesty with which they per- 


form their ablutions, and effect a complete change 
of raiment, would put to shame the bathers at any 


of the European seaside resorts. 


On this particular morning the Maharajah of 
Dasbhanga, accompanied by the Maharani and her 
women, had come to bathe. Their approach was her- 
alded by musicians and a company of fierce-looking 
soldiers, armed with old and probably harmless 
matchlocks, and sharp, curved tulwars, these latter 
by no means harmless. The Rani was carried in a 
litter covered with curtains of crimson velvet, which 
had tiny round holes on either side concealed among 
the voluminous folds. When these conveyances are 
passing one is certain to catch the gleam of a large 
dark eye making the most of its limited opportunity 
for viewing the world at large. 

To a strictly orthodox person seeing for the first 
time the burning ghat, where the bodies are in pro- 


| cess Of cremation, there is probably a sensation of 


amazement, and not a little shrinking, for there are 
no decorous effigies, draped in black crepe, officiating, 
but a number of thin men of low caste clad in scanty 
loin-cloths, and armed with long bamboo poles, with 
which every now and then they stir vigorously the 
burning mass. While all that goes on here can be 
seen from the river, there is only one street leading 
to it from the city, literally a pathway of the dead, 
its entire length gloomy and unpleasant, so that it is 
a relief even to step out onto the burning ghat. 

We had been hearing the chanting of several 
funeral processions which preceded us, and were in 
time to witness the last rites before the fire was 
lighted. One body was that of a young woman, 
robed in a green muslin sari, with a profusion of 
colored glass bangles on her arms; flower garlands 
had been arranged in her hair and about her neck, 
there was no covering over her face, and in fact it 
was difficult to realize that one was actually looking 
upon death; it was more suggestive of a scene in an 
open air theater in the midst of a busy, chattering 
throng, with a tropical sun blazing in an azure sky. 
A custom strictly observed at all cremations is the 
baptism of the body in Ganges water; it varies ac- 


| cording to their relative importance; some are mere- 


ly sprinkled generously, others are wholly immersed, 
and always there are bodies, wrapped in white 


_ cloths, lying on the ground, waiting patiently with 


their feet in the water. The ashes from each pyre 
are left to cool, then carefully gathered up and 
thrown into the river. There seems no lack of con- 
sideration for the dead—but only a few yards 
farther down stream, thousands of the living are not 
only bathing and drinking eagerly of the water, but 
taking it away in every kind of utensil for religious 
ceremonies and for use in their homes. 

This is probably one of the mysteries that will 
never be solved until science and occultism meet, for 
such contamination from any other source than the 
Ganges water is the signal for India’s scourages of 
plague and cholzra to arise and stalk abroad. Scien- 
tists have said that the Ganges water contains pow- 











erful antiseptic properties, the Brahmins, too, admit 
this, but at the same time insist that no contamina- 
tion can possibly affect its magnetic currents, be- 
cause it is sacred. But this is a subject which they 
do not care to discuss at any length, as it touches 
too closely upon the inner side of their religion. The 
actual source of “Mother Gunga” has never been dis- 
covered, but it 1s somewhere in the heart of the pure, 
eternal snows of the great Himalayas. 
—___¢ 


TAHITI: DECADENCE OF THE TAHITIAN 
FE. VERYONE has dreamed of a “Fairy Flan,’ 


always, in the far off South Seas, where every 
wish of man, as though by magic, becomes a 
realization; where eternal sunshine is mingled with 
the soft breezes of the sea; where verdure-clad 
mountains rearing their heads far into the clouds 
roll gently down to green, sparkling waters, im- 
pounded by a reef of coral, and great palm trees 
along the shore, bowing their heads gracefully seem 
to be saying “Come! Come!” 
Here free from toil and care 
A. weary soul finds rest. 

What a land is this for man! But what a man in 
this Elysian land! Tahiti, the fairest crystal of the 
great nebulous mass cast into space aeons ago! I 
might use columns in this description, yet the half 
would not be told. It sounds too much like a page 
from a guide book, or a real estate man’s description 
of Southern California, while my purpose is simply 
to offer a few comments on the decadence and pass- 
ing of a people. A people who with their crude 
civilization and simple, childish ways were best fitted 
to dwell in this land. 

I do not assume to criticize the great missionary 
organization that has had in charge the christianis- 
ing of this people, nor the French government which 
has so signally failed in their civilization, but that 
these bodies have not worked in harmony is too 
evident. The native Tahitian is now a physical, 
mental and moral degenerate. 

Two or three generations ago, Tahiti was inhab- 
ited by a sturdy race of Polynesians, a_ kindly, 
pleasure-loving people, whcse principal weakness 
lay in the fact that they and their fathers before 
them had discovered how generously nature had 
cared for their simple needs. Where Nature pro- 
vides so much indolence is sure to follow. Though 
their civilization was that of the promitive may 
they had never adopted any of the atrocious habits 
of the western Polynesians. They were somewhat 
disturbed by tribal wars, but cannibalism was en- 
tirely unknown. 

They were a light hearted, generous, frivolous 
people, given up to the pleasures of life, singing of 
songs, dancing, playing of the nose flute, combats, 
matches, foot races, spear throwing and other kinds 
of sports and games. They were just such a people 
as would naturally be the product of such a land. 
But now, in their decadence, after two or three gen- 
erations of drunken debauch, European vice and 
disease, grafted as it were to a natural, inborn indo- 
lence, they are pitiable creatures, an appalling dark 
cloud, hanging over this gem of the Pacific. 

Poor creatures, christianized by missionaries who 
were not working in harmony with the state and 
civilized by a government whose only aim seems to 
have been their annihilation. By permitting the un 
restricted sale of liquor, the govertiment is rapidly 
removing every trace of manhood in them. Their 
wonderfully productive lands are being acquired by 
Europeans, mostly French, who, in turn, cannot reap 
the rich harvest of their canniness, as the native is 
too much gone in the merry whirl of civilization to 
be induced to work the plantations. 

All labor must be brought in from other islands 
and even so far away as China. The Union Steam- 
ship Company's steamers that stop at Papeete on 
their way to New Zealand are compelled to bring 
their dock hands and stevedores from Raratonga, a 
distance of 600 miles. By agreement, these men must 
be returned each time to their distant home. I men- 
tion this to illustrate how completely the native of 
Tahiti is given over to idleness and debauch. 

One hears of the beauty of the Tahitian women, 
but I wonder what variety of vino Madame Lavinia, 
proprietor for many years of Papeete’s only hotel, 
gave those travelers who have come away with tales 
of the grace and beauty of the island belle. Beauty 
Is in the eye that sees it, and if grace is in avoirdu- 
pois and beauty in their particular color, they must 
certainly be attractive. But to my eye (still untrained 
to that type of beauty) I have a vision of one of 
those black, bare-footed mountains waddling along 
the street in her garish Mother Hubbard, with a 
smile of self approval and coquetry that was truly 
ludicrous. 

I was forcefully reminded of a little classic recent- 
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ly published in Life, apropos the latest Parisian 
modes: 
There she goes, there she goes! 
All dressed up in her Sunday clothes. 
Nobody knows, nobody knows 
Whether she wears any underclothes. 

Poor, simple children of the South Seas, 1 wonder 
if they, or the world, are any better for ail this 
French (liquor) civilization, and Mother Hubbard 
christianity. I have no patience with the unthinking 
person who decries and sneers at the work of the 
foreign missionaries. I have met them in many por- 
tions of the uncivilized world doing their work in- 
telligently and well, devoting their lives to the 
Maoris of New Zealand, the Blacks of Queensland, 
the frizzle-headed cannibals of Papua and our own 
American citizens of Mindanao and the Sulu archi- 
pelago. But I do believe that, to succeed as they 
should, the cooperation and support of the govern- 
ment are absolutely essential. The missionary should 
not consider his work finished when he has succeed- 
ed in getting the natives to exchange the gee string 
and fig leaf for the sarong and Mother Hubbard. 

Los Angeles. JAMES A. KEENEY. 


GRAPHIC CONTRAST IN FLYING 


ECENTLY, a crowd of eager and expectant 
R people gathered at Pomona, to witness a series 

of skillful and novel maneuvers by Glen Mar- 
tin, in his latest and most modern aeroplane. The 
new speedway is well located, and the mse en scené 
impressive. In the foreground rose shimmering hills 
of emerald green; for background stood the serried 
ranks of the Sierras; behind them, the tall, ermine- 
clad monarchs of the San Jacinto range, and over- 
looking their proud heights was the mighty snow- 
capped head of San Antonio, while above the entire 
scene hung a blue, sunlit canopy decorated that day 
by the Supreme Artist, in delicate, transparent de- 
signs of plumy, feathery white. All this the God of 
nature had bestowed. 

The assembled throng seemed truly American; not 
enthusiastic, only interested and willing to be amused. 
When at last the great machine rose in the air, 
seemingly under perfect control of the aviator, the 
spectators were silent. Suddenly, all eyes were di- 
rected at one point, and a loud shout went up from 
the people, when a large bird sailed grandly into the 
arena, as much as to say: “Look at me! I can teach 
you how to fly!” 

Swiftly, silently, triumphantly, on pinions of air 
the great bird circled round and round the course, 
followed by the clattering, hideous device of man 
below. Fascinated, the eyes of the crowd kept the 
bird in view—not the machine; and enthusiastic 
cries of delight and wonder were heard from an 
hitherto undemonstrative throng. 

But, alas, the bird had dared too much, alld alter 
qa time nature’s aviator—that faultless machinery— 
began to falter, and the overtaxed heart fluttered 
feebly. Slowly, the beautiful bird returned to earth 
and sought refuge in a tree just outside the course. 
This fact cruel eyes had noted and voracious mouths 
soon clamored for his blood. An unerring shot and 
the bird fell to the ground with the divine spark of 
life gone forever ! 

There were heard mumurs of indignation and dis- 
approval, and a manly voice said regretfully: “That’s 
too bad! The bird gave us as much amusement as 
the machine!” So this poor, tired bird, lured to 
that fatal spot by instinctive sense of the unity in 
nature, was betrayed by relentless man. But his last 
flight was all glorious, demonstrating as it did the 
divine power with which the bird had been endowed, 
and the feeble and futile attempts of man to emulate 
or attain whatever the God of nature has denied or 
forbidden. HELEN H. SHEPARD. 
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Decorated by the Late Empress 


Professor James Main Dixon of the University of 
Southern California enjoyed personal acquaintance 
with the late Dowager Empress Haruko who has 
not been long in following her consort, the late 
Emperor Mutsuhito, who passed away in the sum- 
mer of 1912. She had completed her three score 
years and more when she died. Always gentle and 
courteous, she made an excellent first lady of the 
land, and was, indeed, credited with more capacity 
than her husband. She was the first Japanese royal! 
personage to adopt foreign costume, which she wore 
with grace. Not yet, although she came to functions 
with her husband, was it deemed seemly for her to 
walk by his side; she followed with her ladies in the 
rear, and when out driving occupied a different car- 
riage. The tmion was not blessed with children, and 
it was through one of the court ladies, selected by 
‘mmemorial custom, that the imperial line was con- 
tinued, so that the present ruler does not mourn a 
mother. The late empress often paid visits alone to 
institutions. It was on the occasion of her visit to 
the buildings of the Imperial University in Tokyo 
soon after their completion that Dr. Dixon received 
his Order of Merit of the Rising Sun. All the pro- 
fessor’s recollections of the deceased empress are of 
the pleasantest. She was a universal favorite. 


THE GRAPHIC 





Boon For Society Editors 


Usually, when there is an elaborate wedding the 
society editors are driven to distraction by the task 
of getting the data. Long lists of guests must be ob- 
tained, often piecemeal and frequently over the tele- 
phone, with the attendant probability of having half 
the names wrongly spelled and the other half inno- 


cent of initials. Often, the persons directly con- 
cerned seem to regard it as the proper thing to pre- 
tend a reluctance toward publicity of details, which 
they really do not feel, but which makes the society 
reporters’ lives miserable. Consequently, it was with 
joy almost immeasureable that the overworked 
newspaper women greeted an innovation introduced 
this week by Mr. Hulett C. Merritt, just before the 
marriage of his son and Miss Sally Polk. The in- 
vited guests numbered more than twelve hundred, 
and Mr. Merritt had the list prepared in alphabeti- 
cal form, typewritten, and bound into a form some- 
thing like the manuscript of a play or a legal brief— 
“the scenario of the wedding,” one grateful society 
editor called it. Moreover, as many of the names 
were distinguished, the compiler of the list, to save 
inquiries and references to “Who’s Who,” had lit- 
tle notations opposite the names of the more impor- 
tant personages invited, such as the following: 


Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Bennitt, Phoenix, Ariz., presi- 
dent Valley Bank, largest financial institution in 
the state of Arizona. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. F. Cole, Duluth, Minn., president 
of Cole-Ryan Copper Syndicate, representing an 
invested capital of several hundred million dollars. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Grant, Faribault, Minn., 
largest railway contractor in the world. 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Gannon, New Orleans, lead- 
ing banker of New Orleans, president and chair- 
man of the boards of corporations with aggregate 
capitalization of about $400,000,000. 

Mr. W. M. Ladd, Portland, Ore., president Ladd 
and Tilton Bank; wealthiest man in Oregon. 

Miss Maud Luck, Tucson, cousin of Mrs. Hulett 
C, Merritt and declared by Emperor of Germany to 
be the greatest lady pianist and composer who ever 
visited Germany. 

Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Milbank, Los Angeles, ex- 
president of the $30,000,000 Borden Condensed Milk 
Compary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Morgenthau, New York, 
multi-millionaire; the largest authority on real eS- 
tate values in New York City. 

Col. Charles H. Osgood, Lewiston, Me., first citi- 
zen of Maine. 

Baron William Vincent Shotton, Yale-Kiosque, 
Esplanade Point Terminus, Smyrna, Asiatic Tur- 
key; railway magnate of Turkey. 


Not only was this an original means of solving 
the worries of principals and society reporters alike, 
but the compiler, it is noteworthy, realized the points 
sought by the newspapers, and where a man was the 
leader in his line in the world the fact was frankly 
recorded, and the approximate dimensions of his 
wealth stated. I commend this plan to all wealthy 
folk who happen to have a wedding, or other big 
function in the family. 





In Keeping With Tenaency 


It is interesting to note in connection with the 
“strip poker party” scandal, that one of the leading 
spirits in the affair was the bride at one of the pub- 
lic weddings which were the rage for a time among 
sensation-seeking amusement promoters. The hus- 
band deserted his bride soon after the public cere- 
mony, and she had been seeking diversions of her 
own preferences. The husband has brought suit for 
divorce, saying that his wife showed marked incli- 
nation for a frivolous life from the beginning of 
their married experiences. I wonder what he ex- 
pected of a girl who was willing that in one of the 
most sacred moments of her entire life she should 
be the center of attraction of a vulgar and curious 
mob of strangers. 





New Industry Springs Up 


Sharp-witted boys have evolved a new means of 
raising a few cents now and then for spending 
money. In an endeavor to bolster up his circulation, 
Edwin T. Earl has been distributing free copies of 
his newspapers, particularly the morning one. To a 
certain residence where free copies of the Tribune 
had been arriving, there came a small boy. “I’m col- 
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lecting for the Tribune,” he said. The man of the 
house smiled and remarked, “I guess the Tribune 
needs help all right, but I don’t think it will get any 
contributions from me.” “Ain’t you gettin’ the pa- 
per?” asked the gamin. “I am, but through no fault 
of my own,” the man answered. The boy’s attitude 
aroused suspicion and the adult began to ask him 
questions, whereupon he hung his head and began to 
slink away. Apparently, he had been watching to 
see where the Tribune was being distributed free 
and saw a chance to pick up a little small change. | 
doubt if the hoys who adopt this scheme will find tt 
highly profitable. 





Extra! Ear! Refuses Advertisement! Extra! 


Who now shall say that that sterling patriot and 
high-minded reformer, Edwin Tobias Earl, pub- 
lishes his newspapers merely for gain? It never 
more can be truly charged that such is the case. Did 
he not this week refuse an advertisement of the 
power companies, almost a full page in dimensions! 
This advertisement, which stated the proposals of 
the power companies to the city, was rejected by 
both the Tribune and Express. The publisher de- 
clined to permit his patrons to be corrupted by the 
perusal of the argument of the power companies, O, 
the joy of engaging in a controversy where you can 
suppress the other fellow’s argument, or at least 
state it in such form as to fit your own answers. 


Who Cares? 


FE. T. Earl has sued W. R. Hearst for $100,000, 
alleging libel. What in the world could Mr. Hearst 
have said? 


This Funny Newspaper Litigation 


Libel suits brought by newspapers against one an- 
other are almost always funny, and I cannot recall a 
case in which one publisher ever was granted a ver- 
dict against another. When they actually get to trial, 
which is seldom, the jury seems to think that, if a 
publisher has been injured, he has the weapon of re- 
taliation in his own hands, providing his cause is 
just. Which reminds me that the Herald-Express 
litigation appears to have been lost in the shuffle, 
and if it ever comes to trial it will be complicated 
by the fact that the former Herald employes who 
had been employed by Earl, and were supposed to 
have been the originators of the schemes to which 
the Herald took violent exception, have since been 
discharged by Earl, and may be in a position to in- 
dulge in a little revenge for the cancellation of those 
juicy salary contracts. Another libel suit which I 
understand has not come to trial, is that of W. R. 
Hearst against Collier’s Weekly. It will be remem- 
bered that the New York periodical at the time 
taunted Hearst for not bringing a criminal action, 
which could be forced to trial, but, instead, brought 
a civil suit which could be delayed indefinitely. 


Verbum Sap 


I find the following in last Wednesday morning’s 
Examiner : 

In a dispatch to the editor in charge of the Ex- 
aminer, not intended for publication, but character- 
istic in its clearness and patriotism, Mr. Hearst 
said last night: (ete.) 

Receiving the above mentioned dispatch how the 
editors must have been torn between their love of 
country, their love of their own private hero, and 
their love of their jobs. I can imagine Max Ihmsen, 
Fred Eldridge and John Dillon gathered in confer- 
ence. The question must be decided. Should they 
risk their situations, for the sake of proving the in- 
nate nobility of their master, and thus also give to 
the country another example of high patriotism to 
inspire the youth of the land, or should they protect 
their weekly stipends? Did they falter, did they 
flinch, did they seek to evade the issue? Not, nit. 
With unanimous voice, I am confident, Messrs. 
Ihmsen, Eldridge and Dillon, without hesitation, 
determined that their country came first and their 
jobs second. So they published the private dispatch, 
“not intended for publication,’ and then slept the 
sleep of the just, knowing that whatever the out- 
come, they had done their full duty. Thus far, the 
nation will be glad to learn, none of these three 
patriots has been punished, or even reprimanded for 
obeying the dictates of conscience. 


Lost in the Wilderness Again 


Will a charitably inclined person please denote to 
the Times a copy of “Bartlett’s Familiar Quota- 
tions,” or one of those little compendiums, “Suita- 
ble Phrases for All Occasions?” Last Sunday’s issue 
of the general’s great moral daily celebrated the fact 
that it was Easter by printing in old English type, 
three inches deep, across the front page, “Glory to 
God in the Highest. For the benefit of the editors 
of the Times let me timidly suggest that this is the 
celebrated benedicite first voiced by the angel that 
appeared to the shepherds, as recorded in the gospel 
according to St. Luke, the entire verse reading, 
“Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good 
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will unto men.” The phrase for Easter Day, also for 
the information of the Times, is “Christ is risen 
indeed.” It is so recently that the Lincoln cartoon 
carried the distorted phrase, “In the faith that might 


makes right,” that I should have thought there would | 


have been a little more display of care in the selec- 
tion of mottoes. Perhaps, the Times has had the 
Same experience as a pious but poor old woman, 
who had a family of ten children to support. A 
charity worker told her that if she would but open 
her Bible at random, with simple faith, she would 
find a helpful text. “Shure, an’ I’ve tried it many’s 
the time” she answered, “and ev’ry time the Good 
Book opens at the ‘begats.’” Intelligence is a good 
thing to add to faith when selecting mottoes. 


More Trifling With Scripture 

Possibly, there is no good reason why purely his- 
torical Biblical characters should be more immune 
from careless handling than others. Still, it does not 
grate upon the sensitive soul to hear the expression 
“Great Caesar’s ghost,” but when we see in the godly 
Express the ejaculation “Jumping Jehosaphat” as 
an introduction to a writeup of a circus, it makes 
one feel that Brother Earl’s young men are trying 
to see how close they can get to using the names of 
the kings and prophets in sport without transgress- 
ing the written laws. The word “jumping,” more- 
over, does not appear to be especially appropriate, 
because I recall nothing in the history of this an- 
cient monarch to indicate that he distinguished him- 
self on the track team of his alma mater, 


Disagreement in School Board 


I am a little surprised to find so good a lawyer as 
Joe Scott, and who usually links a regard for com- 
mon justice with all his actions, taking such an un- 
tenable stand as that while he and the other minor- 
ity members of the board of education cannot block 
the appointment of Superintendent Francis, they can 
prevent him from drawing his salary. As the law 
stands it is obviously intended that a majority of 
the board is all that is required to name the execu- 
tive head of the public schools, and it is one of the 
fundamentals of government that the power to ap- 
point logically entails the power to pay an official’s 
salary. Otherwise, the appointive power would be a 
farce. Regardless of the merits of the controversy, 
it would seem that Mr. Scott’s Celtic qualities of 
not knowing when he is beaten, are misplaced on 
this occasion. 


Violence Antagonizing Friends 


Despite the attempt to organize a Chamber of 
Commerce campaign in favor of the lumped power 
bonds, it appears that there is every prospect of the 
issue being defeated, the more so as the city council 
inadvertently set the date of the election about a 
week after the final date for paving taxes, just at 
a time when everyone is reminded how high the rates 
are already. Not one reason has been given for re- 
fusing to segregate the propositions, and the only 
chance the single scheme has appears to be that the 
Times is growing so violent in its attacks upon it 
that it is alienating its own sympathizers. It is all 
well enough to criticize the Chamber of Commerce 
modus operandi, but to utter such vicious tirades 
makes everyone wonder what the ceneral is cover- 
ing up. It is not recorded what answer Russell H. 
Ballard of the Edison Company gave to the member 
of the Woman’s City Club who asked, at the dis- 
cussion where he and Engineer Scattergood were 
pitted against each other, “Are all the brains in the 
world tied up in the power companies that the city 
could not operate the plants successfully if it took 
them over?” Of course, the reply is obvious enough, 
that men of brains can seldom be found who will 
bother themselves with positions which are contin- 
gent upon political conditions, when they can get 
more money by working for appreciative private cor- 
porations. 


Example of Hearst Teachings 

I heard hisses greet a picture of the President of 
the United States at the Orpheum Wednesday night, 
for the first time in my life. It occurred in the 
showing of portraits of Democratic leaders in the 
free tolls controversy, in the “current events” movy- 
ing picture feature. First, Oscar Underwood and 
Champ Clark were seen in conversation, and then 
Senator O’Gorman. They were greeted with a fair 
volime of applause. Then came a bulletin announc- 
ing “The real leader of the Democratic party, who 
is opposing these men,” after which the President 
was shown, moving about in what seemed to be a 
reviewing stand. There was a spontaneous outburst 
of applause, much louder than that which had pre- 
ceded, as the President was recognized. Then, as 
this died away there was heard a distinct and pene- 
trating hiss, in which, possibly, half a dozen crea- 
tures joined. The Wilson partisans, manifestly, were 
in the majority, but they did not hiss Clark et al. 
This is typical of the consequences of the Hearst 
form of malicious attacks upon all who disagree 
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with the policies he is advocating. He cannot main- 
tain dignity in debate, cannot give the other man 
credit for sincerity, and his campaigns are, as a con- 
sequence, malignant and vicious. It seems rather 
strange that he has not remembered to better effect 
the assassination of President McKinley and the 
shooting of Francis J. Heney. Hearst’s following is 
the unthinking mob. His lieutenants possess the 
capacity for inflaming the passions of the kind of 
men who hissed the President at the Orpheum. Not 
that all subscribers to his newspapers are to be 
classed as such, for his sheets are entertaining in 
their way, and are read by thousands who know 
Hearst for the mountebank that he is, But his 
power with the hissers makes him a dire menace of 
the Emma Goldman kidney. Let all those who be- 
lieve President Wilson capable of acting in public 
matters from impure motives raise their right hands. 
Now let those who believe William Randolph Hearst 
ever took a strong stand on a national question from 
an unselfish motive, likewise raise their right hands. 
I think the two groups are about identical. 


Will Hearst Be for Theodore? 


I hear that William Randolph, despairing of ever 
reaching the Presidential chair himself, has deter- 
mined that he is going to pick a winner next elec- 
tion, and will go out for Theodore Roosevelt, hook, 
lie, and sinker, His breach with Wilson is irre 
parable, and it is clear that the President will get 
the nomination if he wants it. The doors of the 
straight Republican fold would hardly open to our 
Willie, even if he sought admission. Therefore, it 
is said by those near the inner guard that he will 
support Roosevelt. His publication of the Roosevelt 
autobiography is paving the way, by wiping out a 
few of the recollections of the vicious attacks made 
upon the Colonel when he was President and vice- 
president. Our Willie, surely, is an “ammosin’ 
cuss.” 


Recalling a Biblical Episode 


There is a brokerage house in Los Angeles that 
has the money changers in the temple backed off the 
bourse for impiety. It is recorded that on one occa- 
sion the Savior made a scourge of small cords and 
drove out the changers and overthrew their tables, 
warning those whom he ejected not to make His 
Father’s house an house of merchandise. I am re- 
minded of this Biblical episode by receipt of a cir- 
cular letter isstied by a concern that is affiliated with 
the Los Angeles stock exchange, also with the realty 
board at the county seat. It purports to convey 
Easter greetings and continues: 


As Christ knew the joys of the Resurrection, so 
every man who has made anything of himself, 
gone down into the hell of misery and risen ipl is 
happier and stronger for his experience. The 
country has just passed through its period of de- 
pression and is now rising triumphant to a de- 
served prosperity. Tariff, currency, income tax, 
all such legislation is out of the way, and money, 
coming from its hiding place, looks around for op- 
portunity to work for its owners. Now is the best 
time to make money earn money. Every invest- 
ment, every stock or bond or piece of realty, is 
showing a healthy increase in value, while trade 
circles are looking -toward a period of plenty. 
Naturally, the best time for you to buy is jist 
when the market begins to feel its strength—that 
time is now. You need in such a contingency the 
services of an agent who is not so much interested 
in a special line of investments as in serving his 
client—a broker who can render the best that is in 
him—who has but one rule of business conduct 
and that “Service with Honor.” If these things 
appeal to you more than the oily smoothness of a 
Wallingford, I would welcome the chance to serve 
you—to help advise with you on investment pur- 
chases—to make your money make more money 
for you. 


“Service with honor!” Also with “all good wishes 
for your Eastertide happiness,” which, of course, 
will be greatly enhanced if an order for the purchase 
of stocks or other commodity carrying a fat com- 
mission is placed. As between an oilv Wallingford 
and a pius humbug I fail to see that disparity which 
the writer of the above letter so insinuatingly sets 
forth. What shall be said of a brokerage house that 
canvasses for business in this fashion? Or, rather, 
what shall be thought? To give verbal utterance to 
all that wells up in me after contemplating this lit- 
erary gem might shock the Misses Boffins. 


Fine Exposition Scheme Exposed 


In a recent issue of the “Editor and Publisher” 
there is an exposure of a contest scheme which has 
been launched by the Panama-Pacific Exposition bu- 
reau of exploitation, by which newspapers are to 
pay the fair $96 for the privilege of running con- 
tests sending the successful young women who com- 
pete to San Francisco in 1915. There are two criti- 
cisms offered—one that no newspaper can work the 
scheme outlined to show a profit, and the other that 
there 1s more in it for the Fair than there is for the 
newspaper taking it up. Not being an expert on this 
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form of newspaper enterprise, I cannot judge as to 
the value of the contest, but the point is that this 
attack in the influential newspaper organ will doubt- 
less result in the Fair promoters experiencing con- 
siderable difficulty in getting their publicity matter 
printed free of charge. 


Retires on His Honors 


As a successor to Arthur Letts, whose term had 
expired for several months, the board of directors 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association has elect- 
ed W. S. Bartlett president. A. B. Cass, vice-presi- 
dent, has been acting as head of the organization 
since Mr. Letts’ withdrawal. In the incumbency of 
President Letts, who was at the head of the institu- 
tion for nine years, the Association made wonderful 
progress, and it ts noteworthy that the board of di- 
rectors considered long before it agreed upon a 
man capable of assuming Mr. Letts’ mantle. Mr. 
Bartlett is well known in financial and philanthropic 
circles. He was president of the German Savings 
Bank up to three years ago, when he resigned in or- 
der to take a needed rest. He is now chairman of 
the board of the German American Savings Bank. 
He has been treasurer of the Y. M. C. A. for a 


number of years, and succeeding him in this position 
is Mr. W. E. McVay, the well known banker. 


City Gets a Valuable Man 


With the appointment of Jesse Burks as head of 
the efficiency department of Los Angeles, the city 
adds an important member to its official family. 
Moreover, the Burks are well known for their effi- 
ciency in their undertakings, and the appointee’s 
brothers, Paul and Dana, have been prominent for 
many years in the business and professional life of 
Los Angeles and Ocean Park. Jesse is not so well 
known, at least in recent years, as he has been in 
Philadelphia, where he was prominent in municipal 
matters. He brings back to Los Angeles a wealth of 
experience which should be of inestimable value to 
our half-million population metropolis. Mrs. Burks 
also is a valuable acquisition to the women’s organi- 
zations which take an interest in public affairs, and 
already has become identified with them. 


Wealthy Jews Best Spenders 


I am told by the proprietors of the big tourist 
hotels that the most profitable guests are the Jews, 
and that this race is surprisingly strong numerically 
among the winter visitors. There are many who 
are prejudiced against the Herbraic type, personally 
and by tradition, and in this connection an amusing 
story is told by Walter Raymond. A regular winter 
guest at the Raymond stood in the lobby one morn- 
ing, and then flung over to the desk, and in a rather 
petulant mood remarked, “Say, I’m getting tired of 
seeing so many Jews. You have the entire clothing 
trade of Chicago here. Give me my bill. I’m going 
over to the Huntington.” He went away, and in less 
than an hour was back demanding his former room. 
He explained: “I started to register and the first 
name I saw on the book was Nathan Straus. A 
clerk was saying, ‘Your machine will be here in a 
minute, Mr. Cohen.” A page was calling for Mr. 
Simonson and right behind me a voice said: ‘Good 
morning, Abe, golf today, oder pinochle??’ That was 
enough for me. I’m going to stick here where at 
least I have become accustomed to the Jews.” An- 
other story of the season just closed is of a wealthy 
Jew who was fond of horseback riding. He had 
been hiring a fine horse, and decided to. buy it, if 
he could make arrangements to have it kept on the 
hotel grounds. He spoke to the manager who smiled, 
and named a ridiculously high rate. “Excuse me, 
Mr. Landlord” said the son of Abraham, with a 
twinkle in his eyes, “but I don’t mind if you sting 
me for my board—I’m a Jew—but the horse ain’t a 
Jew 100, “sh it 


Fritzi Scheff and Her Tantrums 


I have been watching for accounts of tantrums by 
Fritzi Scheff in her Orpheum engagement, but she 
has not obliged. I saw Manager Clarence Drown at 
the theater the other night, but he did not seem to 
be worrying to any great extent. Cantankerous stars 
have hard sledding when they try to exercise their 
peevish propensities in his house, for the minute they 
try to transgress their contracts they are pulled up 
short and told they must behave or move out. In- 
variably, they behave, although several years ago 
Mr. Drown summarily cancelled one troupe’s con- 
tract for refusing to be amenable to the rules of the 
theater. In any event, Fritzi seems to be maligned 
or else she has reformed for the time being. Jack 
McMahon, the well known advance man, tells this 
story of a brother manager: “There was a hitch in 
the affairs of a company that Steve Martin had out, 
and the stage manager came rushing to the front of 
the house, out of breath. ‘Well, go on, what’s the 
matter?’ Steve asked. ‘You can’t worry me. I was 
once manager for Fritzi Scheff.’” 








By W. Francis Gates 

Closing its season last Saturday 
night, the Brahms quintet presented 
a program almost entirely made up 
of modern numbers, and with half of it 
by local composers. The opening num- 
ber was the piano trio by Charles W. 
Cadman, the one which was played re- 
cently at a Lyric Club concert. Com- 
poser Cadman was at the piano and the 
other performers were Messrs Seiling 
and Simonsen. This performance du- 
plicated the impression given by the 
work at its first hearing. Its sqarkling 
first and thir€ movements will make it 
a, favorite. The second movement is 
tuneful but garrulous, starting some- 
where but not arriving anywhere, yet 
it is pretty enough. In the hands of 
these performers the full beauty of the 
composition was displayed. The heavy 
number of the evening was a quintet 
by Caesar Franck. This seems the 
work of a large mind having a full 
grasp of technicalities. He takes hold 
of his instruments in a masterful way. 
But the work is rather grandiose. It 
is heard with respect rather than in- 
terest. But more of that later. There 
was a central group of string quartets 
in which Bach, Leclair and _ Victor 
Herbert were heard and the local writ- 
ers, Mrs. Jessie Edwards and Frank H. 
Colby. With my friendship for the lat- 
ter, IT am almost afraid to say that I 
preferred the Colby work, even to that 
of Bach—the latter being the well 
known Bourre, in every third grade 
piano repertoire, one of Bach’s lightest. 
The Leclair numbers pleased by their 
antique flavor; the Edwards and Her- 
bert selections were suave, sweetly 
tuneful, not pretending to weight. But 
Mr. Colby has taken the style of a 
century and a half ago, and served it 
up with modern trimmings of harm- 
ony. There is counterpoint, contrast 
of themes, harmonic interest and musi- 
cal development displayed in this “Old 
Dance”’—which by the way is new— 
and it proves that the composer should 
give more time to his muse of creation, 
which he too modestly considers of 
minor importance. 


Waldo F. Chase was represented on 
the program by four songs, sung by 
Clifford Lott, “Silent Safety,’ “Der 
Seelenkranke,” “The Butterfly,” and 
“Fuhr Dich.” The composer, was wise 
in choosing his singer or the singer 
was wise in choosing his composer, I 
don’t know which. The songs are in 
the German lieder style, conservative 
in their treatment, but full of melody. 
Mr. Lott sang them with delicate feel- 
ing, showing close attention to the 
sentiment of the text and the inten- 
tions of the composer. There was a 
large audience present, made up of 
those who enjoy the best music and 
attracted by the reputation Messrs. 
Seiling, Rovinsky, Kopp, Simonsen and 
Grunn have made for their organiza- 
tion. 


Referring to the Cadman and the 
Franck numbers given at the Brahms 
concert, there arises the question 
whether it is better to display one’s 
scholarship or write to please the gen- 
eral musical public. I said, above, that 
the Franck work was heard with re- 
spect rather than with interest. That 
will call down on me the charge of not 
appreciating serious music. But does 
one have to appreciate—that is to say 
enjoy—all serious music? There are 
tons of music printed that is serious— 
and deadly dull. Now, of course 
¥ranck’s music is not dull; rather, it 
is intellectual. Possibly, several hear- 
ings of this quintet would make one 
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| a small audience; 
| one. 
| sifal” drew a large audience; 
| second one brought out only a small 
| house. 
| Jewels of the Madonna” had no great 
| drawing power in San Francisco. 








like it. The best music does not make 





all its appeal at once. Bach, Beet- 
hoven, Wagner do not. Yet one cannot 
term their music tiresome—save cefr- 
tain long-winded sections of Wagner 


Many persons voice an appreciation of | 
footing with : 
others—who possibly are putting up| 


music to insure’ their 


the same “bluff.” Why fear to say We 


don’t enjoy 2 Beethoven sonata if we | 


honestly do not? This quintet of 
Franck impresses as smelling of several 
lamps, yet with a spot of rather forced 
originality. He demands admiration 
for his workmanship, but for musical 
pleasure—now, don't laugh—I would 
rather hear the last movement of that 
Cadman trio again. There! The secret 
is out. “That shows our musical writ- 
ers know nothing about music. Rather 
hear an American work than that of 
the French composer! Laugh! What 
do these young Americans know about 
writing music, anyway. Me for Bach 
and Beethoven. Let’s have a glass of 
beer,” 


Last Friday night saw the reopening 
of Moroseo hall with new furnishings 
and a new name. It is on the eighth 
floor of the Majestic theater building, 
The capacity of the hall was tested to 
hear an elaborate program given by the 











new Schliewen string quartet assisted 
by several local artists of high stand? 
ing. The quartet is composed of 
Richard Schliewen, first violin, Theo- 
dor Gordohn, second, August Kolster, 
viola, and Ludwik Opid, violoncello. | 
These are all instrumentalists of ripe 
experience and the combination proved 
a quartet which will rank high in the 
musical art of Los Angeles as it played | 
with spirit and understanding. Its 
numbers were the Schubert quartet in| 
D, an allegro movement of a Mendel- | 
ssohn quartet and shorter selections 
from Dvorak and Haydn. The debut 
of this quartet of players was one of 
which they may be proud. The assist- 
ing artists were Mrs. Catherine Shank, 
Frances Brumbaugh and Anthony Carl- 
son, with Mrs. Carlson as accompanist. 
Mrs. Shank offered a Massenet song 
which she sang with delightful fluency | 
and two American songs, by Woodman | 
and Clark, in equally attractive man- | 
ner. Anthony Carlson has not been 
heard in recital recently and so his ap- 
pearance was all the more welcomed. | 
He sang in French, German and Eneg- | 
lish, the latter being the popular 
“Danny Deever” of Walter Damrosch, 
which he handled with dramatic feel- | 
ing and expressive enunciation. Miss | 
Brumbaugh offered piano selections 
from Liszt and Chopin with much 
satisfaction on the part of her audience, 
Edith Reed reading a number in con- 
junction with the singer. In fact, the 
whole program was_ enthusiastically 
received and formed an auspicious 
opening for an attractive and central 
recital hall. 








| 

While Los Angeles did not give the 
Chicago opera company a satisfactory | 
reception, from a financial or a news- 
paper standpoint, that which it receiv- 
ed at San Francisco was worse—but 


there were reasons. Titta Ruffo was 
said to be ill and did not appear. He 
was cast for the opening night and the 
public was not notifified in advance of 
his withdrawal. That left a bad taste. 
in the public mouth. “Hamlet” and. 
“Don Giovanni’ were withdrawn and. 
“Traviati’? and “Lucia substituted. 
Which was like substituting milk for 
champagne at a Shrine banquet and 
evoked about as much_~ enthusiasm. 
Then there were oddities of attend- 
ance. At one performance “Thais” had | 


whose auspices it 


i many besides 
i want to come from Germany to visit 


| 
the next had a large | 
The first performance of “Par- 
but the 


Even the novelties like “The 


Now, let us be frank: why shoutd 


| anyone (not particularly interested in 
“| the orchestra) care to attend a second 
| performance 


of ‘“Parsifal?’ To the 
person who knows orchestra music, the 
score is a continual pleasure—but the 
singers might as well be omitted, inso- 
far as music is concerned. It reminds 
me of that Wagnerian singer of earlier 
days, who, when asked how he got 
along with Wagner’s vocal part, said 
“Oh, you know Wagner uses six of 
the tones of the scale in his chord in 
the orchestra; I just find the seventh 
one and blaze away on that.” One of 
our best Los Angeles musicians told 
me that when in Germany he studied 
the score thoroughly, memorized the 
twenty-five themes, went to the Bay- 
reuth performances throughout filled 
with the score—and then went to sleep 
during the performance. He attended 
twice. The third time he sold his 
ticket for enough to pay his travel and 
expenses at the other two—and he is 
one of the best musicians in the west. 
With that from a _ thorough musical 
student, how do you suppose ‘“Parsi- 
fal” strikes the laymen—save those 
who think it is the proper thing to rave 
over what they do not understand? 
“Parsifal” is a great work; so is Num- 
bers a great book in the Bible. But 
one doesn’t read numbers for pleasure, 
I made a point of asking every person 
I knew had attended the recent ‘‘Parsi- 
fal” how he liked it. So far, I have 
just one vote in Mr. Wagner’s favor 
and that was—well, he’s a mighty 
good fellow and I won’t tell you his 
name, 


Roy Jepson again will pilot the 
fortunes of a chorus to Chicago this 
summer. He has been director of sev- 
eral concert tours over the Santa Fe 
course in former years from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and 
other schools and now he is selected 
to direct the glee club of the College 
of Law which will give concerts from 
here to Chicago. The tour will begin 
April 27 and will continue a month. 


Christian Endeavor society chorus 
directed by L. F. Peckham sang Gaul’s 
little Known oratorio the Passion Ser- 
vice, at the First Congregational 
church. The chorus was assisted by 
W. F. Skeel, organist, and Mrs. Omey 
pianist. The oratorio had been in re- 
hearsal since January and the chorus 
which numbered more than 200, gave a 
zood account of the ability of its 
director. 


Los Angeles has sent an ambassador 
to Europe to treat for the presence 
of notables at the meeting of the 
Sangergunden here, in 1915. Beauti- 
ful parchment invitations have been 
lettered. The first one will be pre- 
sented by plenipotentiary Frank Dor- 
ner to President Wilson. -Etmperor 
William and Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria and the president of Switz- 
erland all are scheduled to receive 
these unique invitations and there is 
no doubt they will be glad to visit 
Los Angeles in the festival year. Mr. 
Dorner will visit many choral societies 
of these German-speaking countries 
urging them to be present at the great 
Sangerfest in the summer of next 
year. The combined societies under 
is held cover the 
western two-thirds of the continent. 
There has been talk of societies from 


| Germany chartering a vessel and com- 


ing by way of the Panama canal. This 
is entirely feasible as there will be 
the singers who will 


the exposition in San Francisco and 
San Diego that year. 


Next week Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Selby, 
well Known in musical circles, leave 
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ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna Soprano and Operatic Coach 
French and English diction, specialties 
349 Blanchard Hall. Phone 10082; Wilshire 2829 


= ROLAND PAUL 


Voice 
Tues., Wed., Fri. & Sat. 3238 Blanchard Bldg. 
Mon., Thurs., 318 E, Colorado St., Pasadena 


GRACE JAMES 
Vocal Lessons 
Studio 341 Blanchard Hall 
Phones: 10082; West 1480 


JOHN DAVID BEALL 
Voice Development and Art of Singing. In- 
structor of many talented celebrities. 
Studio Gamut Club. Phones F5437, Bd’y 2098 


MARION SESSIONS 
Teacher of the Piano Becker Method 
2691 San Marino St. 
Phone 51973 


MISS GRACE PAGE 
Teacher of Piano. Available for Public En- 
gagements, Studio 610 Majestic Theater 
Bldg. Res. 1726 Santee St. Phone South 8300 


BEULAH COOK GORDON 
Suprano—Concerts and Recitals. Tues. and 
Fri. p.m. 334 Blanchard Building 

Studio Phone 10082: Res. Wilshire 3178 


WILLIAN TAYLOR SPANGLER, Pianist 
SUZETTE SPANGLER, Pianiste 
885 Blanchard Halt 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


MARQUIS ELLIS 
Tenor, Voice Placer, Director 
Studio 608-9 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Broadway 3526 Los Angeles 


G. HAYDN JONES 
Teacher of Voice 
pos Majestic 














ener 
Studio 


Theater Bldg. 
Studio A395 


Res. 74487 


OSKAR SEILING 
Concert Violinist and Instructor 
Instruction will be given at Studio Suite 
330-329 Blanchard Hall. Home 10082 


Estelle Heartt DREYFUS — Centralto 

Louls Ernest DREYFUS — Languages 

French, Spanish, German and Italian 
601-02 Majestic Theater Bldg. Phone 6787$ 


HARRY GIRARD, Baritone 
Teacher of Singing in All Its Branches 
Studio: 706-707 Majestic Theater Building 
Telephones: F4024; Main 2374 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W. F. Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Modern, and Progressive Schoo} 
806 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


HATCH & LOVELAND 
“The Music Makers” 
Printers, Publishers and Distributers of 
Sheet Music. 412 Blanchard Bldg. 


ACADEMY OF SINGING Phone 10082 
Everything necessary to know In Singing, 
Sight Reading, Ear Training, Harmony. 
JOS. N. WHYBARK, 331 Blanchard Hall. 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC SHOP 
Octavo, Instrumental, Vocal, Sheet Music 
315-316 Blanchard Bldg. Home 10082 
233 South Broadway 234 South Hill Street 


IDA M. LEONARD 
Cultivation of Speaking, Voice, Interpre- 
tation of Literature. Phone A-285h 

Studio 806-7 Y. W. C. A. Bldg. 


GUY E. ALTERTON 
Watchmaker, Jeweler & Engraver 
515 Title Guarantee Bldg. Phone F-3856 
High Grade Jewelry Repairing 


ANTHONY E. CARLSON, Basso 
Voice Building, Repertotre, Classic and 
Modern. Lessons jn German, French and 
Sight Singing. 506 Majestic Theater Bldg. 


THE SCOVELL SCHOOL 
Dramatic Arts, Stage Dancing, Stage De- 
portment. Oratory. 2Gamut Club Bide. 
B'dway 2098 Home ¥F5437 














for Europe, sailing April 16 on the Im- 
perator. They will meet their daughter 
who has been studying with Josef 
Lhevinne two or three years, at Ham- 
burg or Leipsig and pass six months 
visiting the principal European points 
of interest and especially the Wagner 
festivals of Bayreuth and Munich. 


Included in the music recently placed 
in the Los Angeles public library, is 
the first representation of the national 
music of Spain. Hitherto, the best and 
the best known treatment of Spanish 
material hag been by composers not of 
Spain, but within the last twenty years 
the Spanish material has developed in 
a Spanish tradition according to Span- 
ish methods. Pedrell, who heads the 
Catalonian school full of fire and color, 
Albeniz, who takes his themes straight 
from the people; Granados, who is 
deseribed “as one of the finest art- 
istic figures we know;” and Isidro 
Hernandez, with his arrangements of 
folk music, these are all represented. 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK: 

American and European Painters—Mu- 
seum Art Gallery. 

Senefelder Club—Museum Art Gallery. 

Martin J. Jackson—Steckel Gallery. 

California Art Club Woman's Club 
House. 

I understand that art in the South- 
west is no longer a ‘specter at the 
feast.’ Just how or when or why this 
knowledge was borne in upon us should 
be an enigma in the minds of the puh- 
lic. All who read the penny yellow 
sheets that litter our streets morning 
and evening will readily recognize my 
luminous quotation. Indeed ‘“‘the spec- 
ter at the feast” was the title given in 
caps to the last word on art in Los 
Angeles. We are the greatest people 
on earth and live in the grandest state 
in or out of any union of states. Our 
real estate boomers convinced us of 
this fact years ago. Now, 
wisely withhoids his worthless 


name, 


arises in our midst and pronounces us |. 


“the greatest art people on earth.” 
Think of it! Our struggling little colony 
of art workers, young in years and in 
knowledge, proclaimed as the sreatest 
art prophets the world has ever known, 
Every painter who cherishes the best 
interests of art in Southern California 
will resent the absurd article as much 
if not more than I do. We know our 
standing in the art world and consid- 
ering the extreme youth of the west we 
have no cause to be ashamed of our 


rating. We also know that we are not | 


yet an art people and no amount of 
false advertising will make us so. Just 
how “the specter at the feast” idea ap- 
plies is not altogether clear in my 
mind. No doubt, the superlative writer 
meant to convey the idea that art was 
not dead. We agree with this, but let 
us suppress such fulsome praise. It 


harms far more than it helps. 
* * * 


enth street, is housed an unique and 
unusual exhibition. 
Planning Exhibition that was original- 
ly held in the Armory in New Or. 


Within the last year this collection of 


charts and plans has been making the | 


circuit of the larger cities in the United 
States and let us hope that it has ac- 
complished something of its mission. 
City planning is a near experiment and 
like all experiments it has yet to prove 
its real worth as a lasting and per- 
manent method of transforming an 
ugly city into one of beauty. America 
is the proper place for the test. As a 
nation we can boast of more hideous 
cities and towns than can any other 
country under the sun. City planning 
is, no doubt, the natural outgrowth of 
conditions. It is art defending itself in 
the face of vulgarity and commercia! 
greed. Our cities have not been planned, 
they have just come up over night and 
been allowed to grow without pruning. 
They are big and rich and showy and 
withal a rare expression of the people 
who own them. This new movement 
is a protest and one that is well meant 
and deserving of our encouragement. 
To make a city over again is no small 
task and should be well considered. 
How much wiser it would be if we 
had enough foresight to build right 
from the start. What an amount of 
time, trouble, and money could be 
saved. When a city has grown to the 
size of Chicago, San Francisco, or Los 
Angeles, it seems hard to have persons 
come along and tel us that our plan 
is all wrong and we must submit to a 
general overhauling. That is exactly 
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about to happen in San Francisco. 
Chicago is accomplishing wonders and 
the latest reports declare that the 
whole aspect of the city has changed. 
Faney Chicago becoming beautiful! 
There is hope for Los Angeles. The 
great trouble “with our western cities 





someone who | 


| Cuprien 


This is the City | 








years, 


_ neither 


lies in the fact that the majority of 
them were never intended to be cities. 
They were pueblos in the beginning 
and it was as pueblos they were ex- 
pected to remain. The present exhibit 
is not one that he who runs may read, 
It requires much time and concentra- 
tion to absorb it. Much of its worth is 
contained in the charts and maps and 
it takes time to digest a map, However, 
this is time well spent. 

* oo OF 


What Carmel is to the painters of 
northern California, Laguna is to the 
artists of the southwest. At the Kanst 
gallery F, W. Cuprien is showing a 


score of his marine studies, all of which | 


have been painted at Laguna since the 
artist located there six months ago. 
is a marine painter from 
choice, for I have seen canvases that 
he painted in Europe that were not 
seascapes that were equal to any work 
shown at this time. In fact, I have in 
my mind a series of snow scenes paint- 
ed in the Swiss Alps that surpass any 
effort in this line I have ever seen. 
Cuprien tells me that his one desire 
since early childhood was to paint 
marines. 


sea was surely fostered by that pic- 
turesque body of water dotted with 
fishing boats. His boyhood days were 
passed about the wharves and the old 
ship yards. His first art training was 
acquired at the Art Students’ League 
in New York. With the knowledge 
gained here he painted several Long 
Island pictures, mostly along the coast, 


_ showing fishing boats along the wharves 


In the Bronson Building, West Sev- at various times of day. 


* %* * 

About that time he went to Phila- 
delphia and studied under Carl Weber 
and the great marine painter William 
KF, Richards. After passing several 
years in Philadelphia he sailed for Eu- 
rope, going first to Munich where he 
sat for three years under Carl Raupp. 
He then went to Paris, pursuing his 
studies in the Julien Academy for twa 
Following this Mr. Cuprien 


toured Europe, sketching in Heligo- 


‘land, Bonholm Sylt, Switzerland, Italy 


and the British Isles. In his career as 
a painter Mr. Cuprien has painted 
many deep sea canvases from all the 
seven seas and several of these are in- 
cluded in the present showing. To ail 
Californians his more recent works 
along our own coast will prove the 
most interesting for the picture lover 
and the layman. 
* * 4: 


An exhibition of thirty-one lJand- 
scapes and marines by Ernest Brown- 
ing Smith is now on view at Blanchard 
gallery. The pictures are from familiar 
localities in Southern California, Yo- 
semite Valley, and the Lake Tahoe 
country. Mr. Smith is self-taught and 
his method is truly his own. It shaws 
the ear-marks of a modern 
school nor the influence of a master. 

Needless to say the way is long for 

the man to travel alone. Smith has 
not yet found himself and to the art 

student it is interesting to mark his 
progress from year to year. It requires 
strength of purpose and infinite pa- 
tience to woo the muse single-handed 
| and alone. Art is so long and time so 
fleeting, and it is such a momentous 


what is happening in Chicago and is , task to paint a good canvas that I 





As a lad he lived on Long | 
Island Sound and his great love for the 
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PERFUMES 
Greatly Reduced 


Imported and domestic makes, in 


fancy packages, 
Reduced to $1.50 


D’Orsay’s Muguet, Violette Blanche, 
and Violette; 


Spiekler’s Queen of Violet, 
Palmer’s Garland of Violet and Lilies, 


Reduced to $2.50 


D’Orsay’s Rose, Muguet, Chevalier, 
Bellioza, and Jasmin. 

Patrons of our perfume department 
will realize at a glance that prices 
on these celebrated perfumes have 
been generously cut. 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 
poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 
ing in the West. 
For terms and all information, apply to 
Fr. W. BLANCHARD, 
233 South Broadway 252 South Hill st. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
to Music and Drama than any sim- 
ilar publication on the coast. 


think an artist is justified in taking all 
the advantage of training and short 
cuts to success that he possibly can. If 
Mr. Smith were a younger man I 
would hold out more encouragement 
for the future than I can honestly do 
in the face of conditions. Among the 
most noteworthy canvases shown at 
this time mention may be made of 
“The Evening Star,” “Moonlight, Ar- 
royo Seco,” “Tallac Meadows,” ‘“Twi- 
light, Altadena,’ “Reflections” and 
“Mt, Tallac:” 
* * * 

Under the direction of Madeline Dev- 
enish a new gallery for the exhibition 
and sale of modern art wil! open Mon- 
day in the Title Guarantee Building. 
The paintings shown include fine ex- 
amples of the work of E. Holding, one 
of the most original of modern English 
watercolor artists and a noteworthy 
exhibitor at the Royal Society of Brit- 
ish Artists, Royal George Institute, 
Royal Hibernian Academy, etc. Mr. 
Holding’s favorite sketching grounds 
are the lowlands of Hast Anglia with 





their wide expanse of sky and low, in- 
teresting horizon, the luxuriantly wood- 
ed country of Surrey, and the wild, 
open ranges of Dartmoor in Devon. 
All who have visited the south of 
France will be interested in seeing re- 
markable oil paintings from the brush 
of Frederic Gay, officer from the French 
Acadeiny and member of the jury of 
the Societe des Amis des Arts, exhibit- 
or at the Paris Salon, and other lead- 
ing exhibitions. The paintings shown 
represent scenes in Provence and the 
Riviera. The exhibition will be open 
Cai rrotiiee toe la a im, and 1:30 «to 
5 OOo alll 
* * * 

Fannie FE. Duvall will leave Los An- 
geles April 24 to sail for Furope April 
30. She will probably be gone for sev- 
eral years, passing a year in Venice, 
going thence to Florence and Rome. 

* * 

Roland W. Reed, who has studied the 
North American Indian for a dozen 
. years, will soon hold an exhibition of 
artistic photographs in Los Angeles. 


Ten Years Without a Fire 
Tenth successive year without a for- 
| est fire has just been passed by the 
Powell national forest in south central 
Utah, 
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P. J BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 S, Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


Main 3167 


J. C. FERGUSON 


Diamonds and all other Precious 
Stones Bought, Sold, Exchanged 
232-234 Laughlin Bldg. 

3815 South Broadway Los Angeles 


F-35616 


RAILSBACK CHINA CO. 


Importers and Wholesale Decorators of 
White China 


Keramic Artists’ Materials 
Revilation Kilns Campana Publications 


Hasburg Gold Coover’s Gold Letters 
322 W, FIFTH ST. Phone F3623 


MUSIC SCHOOL 


for Piano, Violin and all Brass In- 
struments; also coach young Artists 
for the Stage and Concert Platform. 


PROF. J. E. NURNBERGER 
Phone: Home 25328. 1030 W. 23d St. 


LINDSTEDT STUDIO 
617 So, Hill St. Los Angeles 
Main 7338: A5615 


CANNON'S SCHOOL OF ART 
Life Class 
Mornings and Evenings 
Studio, 304. 431 8. Hill St. 


L. A. SCHOOL of ART and DESIGN 
All branches taught. Day and night classes 
Phone 51687. Sixth and Alvarado St. 

Send for illustrated catalogue 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS U. 8. Cc. 
Leading Art School of the West 
W. L. Judson, Dean 200 Ave, 66 
Tel. 39086: Gar. 875 





Professional and Business Directory 


MAISON LOUIS 
Specialist of Wigs, Toupees, Transforma- 
tion, Hairdressing 
837 S. Broadway, near Hambureer’s - 
Phone A5697 Los Angeles, Cal. 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% 8S. Spring St., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 614 8. Broad- 
way. Main 987; HOME F'8037 


SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 
Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 
905-906 Title Guarantee Building F6139 


BOOK LOVER'S EXCHANGE 
Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 cents 
a day. Special yearly rate, 

314 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 


BOYNTON NORMAL 
A Review School for Teachers 
Prepares for County Examinations 
625 Stimson Bldg. A1840; Bdw’y 1919 


GEO, L. DICKINSON 
Gen’! Agent Southern California 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
915 Security Bldg. Los Angeles 


SPINELESS CACTUS FREE 


Send $5.00 for six Luther Burbank 
Myers, Spineless Cactus and we send 
free, three fruiting varieties (red, yel- 
low and white). The MYERS—an ‘ab- 
solutely guaranteed spineless. variety. 
These nine slabs should produce one 
hundred and fifty slabs in 12 months. 
Spineless Cactus—the wonder plant— 
food for man and beast, a green for- 
age for cows, chickens and hogs, 100 
tons to the acre of forage or 5 tons of 
table — fruit. Circular free. Agents 


| wanted, 


MYERS CACTUS GARDENS, 


Dept. X, 315 So. Hill St., 
LOS ANGELES, CAL, 








Another brilliant wedding added it- 
self to the annals of St. John’s Epis- 
copal church Wednesday evening, when 







Miss Sally Hilliard Polk, daughter of | 


Mrs. Ismaela Marta Polk, became the 


bride of Mr. Hulett Clinton Merritt, 
Jr., the son of Mr. and Mrs. Hulett 
Clinton Merritt of Pasadena. The 


church wag decorated with blossoms to 
carry out the Dresden effect, all of the 
wedding appointments having been 
planned in this scheme. Floral arches 
of white, pink and yellow buds marked 
the path of the bridal party and the 
rod and chancel were woven with myr- 
iads of these blossoms. The bride was 
garbed in white satin, with bodice of 
Limerick lace, and her veil was of the 
same lace, wreathed with orange blos- 
soms. Her shower was an armful of 
orchids and Hilies of the valley. Mrs. 
George Trowbridge Mackley, matron of 
honor, was in turquoise blue with 
touches of violet, and the second ma- 
tron, Mrs. Raymond Boileau Mixsell, 
wore pale yellow. Mrs. Kathleen Tot- 
tenham was in pink of a frail color 
and Miss Rosaline Merritt wore a robe 
of deep rose. Each attendant carried 
a shower of Cecil Brunners and lilies 
of the valley. Dr, Granville MacGowan 
escorted the bride to the altar, and 
Mrs. Polk gave her daughter in mar- 
riage, Mr. Lee Benoist served as best 
man, and the ushers were Messrs. 
George Laughry, Chalmers Coutts 
Gray, John Johnson, Arthur Haben, 
Albert Cook, Thomas Haben, George 
DuBois, Theodore Cadwalder, Harland 
Christy, George Baer, Francis Baer, 
Philip Harrigan, Philip Rowan and 
Dr. Raymond Boileau Mixsell. The 
Reverend George Davidson, rector of 
the church, read the service. Immedi- 
ately following the ceremony. the 
young folk departed for their wedding 
tour. On their return they will occupy 
the Merritt home in Pasadena, while 
the elder Merritts are abroad. 


Monday afternoon Mrs. Raymond 
Boileau Mixsell of Pasadena gave a 
luncheon for the bride-elect at the 
Valley Hunt Club. Easter lilies and 
white tulle ribbons combined with 
lilies of the valley, made fragrant dec- 
orations, and monogrammed cards 
marked places for Mrs, I. M. Polk, 
Mrs. Hulett Clinton Merritt, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Fairbanks, Mrs. George Trow- 
bridge Hackley, Mrs. Edgar Washburn, 
Mrs, Maitland Bishop, Mrs. Ray Marsh, 
Mrs. Allen Murphy, Mrs. Otto Behr, 
Mrs. E. T. Gates and the Misses Clara 
Bull, Rosaline Merritt, Edith Runyon, 
Kathleen Tottenham and Agnes Whit- 
taker. Monday evening Mr. and Mrs. 
Merritt gave a dinner for their son and 
his flancee at their home in Pasadena. 
A mound of Cecil Brunner roses form- 
ed the centerpiece for the table, which 
was lighted with pink and white shaded 
candles and set with Dresden china. 
Covers were arranged for Dr. and Mrs. 
Raymond Boileau Mixsell, Dr. and Mrs. 
Granville MacGowan, Mrs. I. M. Polk, 


Miss Kathleen Tottenham, Miss Jessie | 


Platt, Miss Rosaline Merritt, Mr, Rob- 
ert Cook, Mr. Lee Benoist of New Or- 
leans and the Reverend George David- 
son. Tuesday afternoon Mrs. Stanley 
Guthrie gave an informal tea at her 
home on Harvard boulevard, spring 
blossoms and ferns decking the rooms, 
Assisting the hostess were Mrs. Walter 
B. Cline, Mrs. Walter Mercer Brun- 
swig, Mrs. Stanley A. Visel, Mrs. Ed- 
ward M. Guthrie, Mrs. Kenyon Farrar 
Lee, Mrs. I. M. Polk, Mrs, William 
stone, Miss Constance Cline, Miss 
Marguerite Hughes, Miss Frances 
Richards, Miss Phyllis Hudson, and 
Miss Evangeline Duque. Tuesday 


evening Mr. Merritt gave his farewell | Rule, 
bachelor supper at the home of his , Briggs. The ceremony was performed 














|_L. Macleish of Kingsley drive. 
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parents. Roses decked every corner of 
the rooms, and the dining room glowed 
with red roses. The centerpiece was 
of the blossoms, and they were scat- 
tered across the cloth in profusion. 
Covers were laid for Messrs. Philip 
Rowan, John Johnson, Stanley Visel, 
Albert Gallatin Cook, Chalmer Coutts 
Gray, Harper Thomas Habel, of Los 
Angeles, Lee Benoist of New Orleans, 
George Dubois of San Francisco, and 
Dr. Raymond Mixseli, George Baer, 
Francis Baer, Harland Christy and 
George Laughry of Pasadena. 


Last evening at the beautiful place of 
Captain William Banning at Twenty- 
first and Hoover, the Amateur Players 
enjoyed one of the most delightful oc- 
casions since their organization. 'This 
was “The Evolution of the Dance,” and 
from the proceeds a bed at the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital will be maintained. 
After an exhibition of dances, all of the 
guests enjoyed the ball, There were 
many quaint and exquisite costumes, 
with the pretty maidens looking like 
blossoms in the old fashioned and new 
fashioned garb. Miss Katherine Bar- 
bour, Miss Mary Burnham, Miss Juliet 
Boileau and Miss Louise Hunt, with 
Messrs. Carrol Stilson, L, B. Jones, W. 
S. Witmer and Horace Boynton gave 
a. charming picture of the minuet, while 
Miss Virginia Walsh and Mr. Robert 
Craig were no less graceful in the 
gavotte. Miss Helen Newlin and Mr. 
Jack McFarland did the “hop-waltz” 
and Miss Mildred Burnett and Mr. 
Frank Simpson danced the polka. Mrs, 
Robert Sweeney, Miss Marion Winston, 
Miss Gertrude King, Miss Kate Van 
Nuys and Messrs. Robert Sweeney, Gon- 
zales Munez, Roy Naftzger and James 
Page did the lancers, The gallop was 
performed by Miss Lucy Lantz and 
Mr. Robert Merrick, and Miss Margaret 
Daniell and Mr, George Reed presented 
the schottische. Dr, Archie Macleish 
and Miss Frances Edwards gave the 
glide waltz, and Miss Lillian Van Dyke 
and Mr. John Rankin the two-step. 
In the modern dances were Mrs. Wal- 
ter Brunswig and Mr. Frederick Gay 
in the Boston; Miss Aileen McCarthy 
and Mr. Morgan Adams in the one- 
step, Mrs. Roy Pierce and Mr, Frank 
Gilchrist in the hesitation, Miss Bliz- 
abeth Wood and Mr. Eric Kobbe in 
the tango, Miss Martha Woolwine and 
Mr, Paul Herron in the Maxixe and 
Mrs. Guy Cochran and Mr. Robert 
Farquhar in the  “cubist-futurist” 
dance. A Spanish dance was given by 
Mrs. Kent Parrott, Mrs. John C. Nivin, 
Mrs. J. Kingsley Macomber, and 
Messrs. Tim Horan, Donald MecGilvray, 
Walter Van Pelt and Wiliam T. Reed. 


Miss Nora Kirchoffer, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Kirchoffer of 
West Twenty-seventh street, was mar- 
ried Thursday at twilight to Mr. Gor- 
don Macleish, son of Dr. and Mrs. A. 
The 
was read by the Reverend 
George Davidson at St. John’s Episco- 
pal church. The bride was gowned in 
white charmeuse, trimmed with Lim- 
erick lace that has descended to her 
from her great grandmother. Her 
tulle veil was caught with orange 
blossoms, and she carried a shower 
of these blossoms, combined with lilies 
of the valley. Her only attendant was 
her sister, Miss Muriel Kirchoffer, 
whose gown was of pale green satin 


' draped with chiffon and trimmed with 


tiny pink rosebuds. Her bouquet was 
an armful of Cecil Brunner roses, Dr. 
Archibald Macleish served his brother 
as best man, and the ushers were 
Messrs. Anstruther Davidson, Ray 
Simeon Baldwin and Sidney 
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. Robimson Co. 


—Broadway and Third— 
Reproductions of 


French and English 
Importation-- 


At 40c to 75c the Yard--- 
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New Japanese Crepes! 


HADOWY Cretonnes, veiled-in-net ef- 

fects—in solid bouquet design. And 

the tiny “‘sprigged” patterning that sug- 
gests Old Mahogany and white enamel. 

Linen taffeta for formal decorative schemes, 


and the quaint Chinese Chippendale cretonnes 
in Old Blue and the parrot colorings. 







New Cretone Rugs; the 
Paul Poiret border; rugs for 
Gv Gr yaDedro@mrs CO aan 
scheme; every size; from 
$3.25. 





Absolute Protection: 





The City Health Authorities 
urge Los Angeles people to boil 
their drinking water as a protection 
against typhoid fever. “PURITAS” 
Distilled Water and all products 
made from it give you this protec- 
tion absolutely and also protect you 


against mineral impurities. 





Los Angeles Ice and 
Cold Storage Company 


P. O, Box 643—Station ‘C” 


Main Plant: East Seventh St. and Santa Fe Railway Tracks 
"Phones: Home 10053; Sunset Main 8194 
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at five o’clock, and afterward the fam- 
ily and close friends adjourned to the 
Kirchoffer home for dinner. The 
young people are enjoying a month’s 
wedding trip. 


Miss Martha Woolwine is already 
entering on the round of gayety in 
which she is to be the chief figure be- 
fore her marriage June 10. Tuesday 
afternoon Miss Elizabeth Helm of 
Ellendale place gave a luncheon for 
this popular bride-elect, covers being 
laid for Mrs. Walter Mercer Brunswig, 
Mrs. Forrest Stanton, Miss Constance 
Byrne, Miss Florence Johnson, Miss 
Miriam Ives, Miss Dorothy Lindley, 
Miss Evangeline Duque, Miss Helen 
Duque, Miss Elizabeth Wood, Miss 
Mary Hughes and Miss Dorothy Wil- 
liams. Tuesday afternoon Miss Wool- 
wine and Mrs. Mathews were the hon- 
ored guests at the luncheon given for 
the former’s girl friends by Mrs. Woods 
R. Woolwine of West Twenty-ninth 
street. Cecil Brunner roses were the 
decorations for the luncheon table, 
where covers were laid for ten. Miss 
Woolwine’s mother, Mrs. W. D. Wool- 
wine of Lake street, has returned from 
a trip to Santa Barbara, where she 
has been enjoying a short rest. Miss 
Woolwine and Mr. Banks have decided 
that their wedding party will include 
Miss Dorothy Lindley, the bride-to-be’s 
closest friend, as maid of honor, and 
Miss Elizabeth Wood, Miss Eleanor 
Banning, Miss Mary Hughes, Miss 
Florence Johnson, Miss Dorothy Wil- 
liams and Miss Eugenia Patterson of 
Nebraska as bridesmaids. The matron 
of honor is to be Mrs. Mai Mathews, 
Mr. Banks’ sister, who has been a 
guest at the Woolwine home for some 
time. Mr. Banks Bennie will act as 
best man, and the groomsmen are 
Messrs. Keith McVeigh of New York, 
Julian Potter of Kentucky, Will Bennie, 
Adolph Hill, Charles Whitworth and 
John Ransom of Nashville, Tenn., and 
Mr. Claire Woolwine of this city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hancock Banning had 
about eight guests in to dinner before 
the performance of the Amateur Play- 
ers last evening. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. W. A, Off and Miss 
Georgia Off are at 2310 Juliet street 
for the time that will elapse before 
Miss Off's marriage to Mr. Jack Som- 
ers, Which is to take place April 29. 
Until they build their own home, the 
young people will occupy the apart- 
ment at 2810 Juliet, Mr. and Mrs. Off 
returning to their home at San Juan 
Capistrano after the wedding. 


Miss Daphne Drake, who with her 
aunt, Mrs. Mary Wilcox Longstreet, 
left Thursday for a trip abroad, was 
the honored guest at the dinner dance 
given Wednesday evening at the Mid- 
wick Country Club by Mr. and Mrs. 
John B. Miller, of Pasadena. Miss 
Drake’s especial friends occupied the 
large “honor” table which was beau- 
tifully arranged with blue and white 
iris. The smaller tables were also fra- 
grant with iris, and the ballroom was 
glowing with baskets of vari-colored 
blossoms. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Clark, Jr., have 
returned from a trip to Butte, Mont., 
and Friday evening were dinner guests 
with Mrs. James Soutter Porter and 
Mr. L. N. Brunswig of Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell McDonald Taylor, who them- 
selves only just returned from a mo- 
toring trip through the north. After 
dinner the group enjoyed the dancing 
of the Amateur Players. 


Hundreds of guests called at the 
home of Mrs. Henry W. O’Melveny of 
Wilshire boulevard Wednesday after- 
noon, the occasion being the tea party 
given by this charming hostess as a 
compliment to her prospective daugh- 
ter-in-law, Miss Isabel Watson, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. William R. Staats, whose 
engagement to Mr. Stuart O’Melveny 
was of great interest to society. Mrs. 
Staats and Miss Clara Watson received 
with the hostess and the honor guest, 
and a number of matrons and maids 
assisted at the punch bowl and tea ta- 
bles. The drawing room was brilliant 
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with masses of American beauty roses, 
baskets of spring blossoms graced the 
hall, and in the dining room yellow tu- 
lips and Japanese iris made colorful 
decorations, and tall lilies lent their 
delicate beauty to the library. 


Both Los Angeles and San Francisco 
are deeply interested in the coming 
marriage of Miss Doris Wilshire, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Wil- 
shire of San Francisco, to Mr. Harold 
Plummer of this city. Miss Wilshire 
and her mother have been frequent 
guests in Los Angeles, and this winter 
they passed many months in this city, 
Pasadena and San Diego. 


This afternoon Mrs. James C. Kays, 
Miss Ruth Kays and Miss Cecelia Kays 
are giving a tea party at their home 
on New Hampshire street, for which 
several hundred invitations have been 
issued. Baskets of spring flowers will 
beautify the rooms, and a number of 
friends have been asked to assist. 


Mr. and Mrs. Stephen M. Dorsey of 
south Figueroa street gave a dinner 
last evening for their house guest, Mrs. 
De Witt Knox of Salt Lake City, who 
is Mrs. Dorsey’s niece. Guests were 
Mrs. J. P. Bigelow, Dr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Williams, Mrs. Louis Knox, Mrs. Mai 
Banks Mathews of Nashville, Tenn., 
Miss Martha Woolwine, Miss Mildred 
McMillen, Miss Louise Nixon Hill, and 
Messrs. G. M,. Chartier, Keating Phil- 
lips, Richard Garvey, Allen Archer, 
Paul Herron and William Kays. 


Friday afternoon a delightful lunch- 
eon was presided over by Mrs. Ham- 
ilton Bowman Rollins of Gramercy 
place. Spring blossoms and ferns were 
used in decorating the house and also 
the luncheon tables where places were 
arranged for Mrs. E. J. Marshall, Mrs. 
Willoughby Rodman, Mrs. Lynn Helm, 
Mrs. J. W. McKinley, Mrs. Joseph 
Banning, Mrs. Woods R. Woolwine, 
Mrs. Roland Bishop, Mrs. Burton E. 
Green, Mrs. Scott Helm, Mrs, George 
Griffith, Mrs. Rufus Herron, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Trask, Mrs. Charles Rivers Drake, 
Mrs, West Hughes, Mrs. Shelley Tol- 
hurst, Mrs, C. C. Parker, Mrs. John 
Garner, Mrs. Edwin 8. Rowley, Mrs. 
Victor Shaw, Mrs. John Atkinson, Mrs, 
Charles Thomas, Mrs. T. J. Fleming, 
Mrs. W. K. Thomson, Mrs. Joattean 
Seott, Mrs. Albert Crutcher, Mrs. 
Cliff Page, Sr., Mrs. Cliff Page, Jr., Mrs. 
A. H. Busch and Mrs. W. W. Woolwine. 


Mr, and Mrs. Leo M, Chandler gave 
an informal bridge party Wednesday 
evening as a farewell courtesy to Count 
and Mrs. Jaro von Schmidt, who will 
soon leave Los Angeles for Austria. 
Thursday afternoon Mrs, Frank Grif~- 
fith gave a luncheon for them, and 
next week they are to be honored with 
several affairs, including the buffet 
supper to be given Tuesday evening 
by Mr. and Mrs, William E. Dunn, and 
the tea to be given Sunday afternoon, 
April 26, by Mr. and Mrs. Dan Mc- 
Farland. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack Nivin asked half 
a dozen guests to dinner Friday even- 
ing as a preliminary to the Amateur 
Players’ entertainment. 


Miss Georgia Johnson was the guest 
of honor at the matinee party given 
Monday afternoon at the Orpheum, 
followed by tea at Hotel Alexandria. 
Pink roses decked the table and hand 
painted cards marked covers for Miss 
Lina Johnson, Miss Mary Bacon, Miss 
Margaret Ericson, Miss Helen Cavagan, 
Miss Lucy Smith and Mrs. J. Clark 
Smith. Tuesday afternoon Miss Lucy 
Smith of Pasadena gave a luncheon for 
Miss Johnson, and this evening Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Lawrence Doheny 
are entertaining with a dinner dance 
in honor of Miss Johnson and her 
fiance, Mr. Donald Dawson, at their 
home in Chester place. 


Although it was formally announced 
last week, Wednesday afternoon a sec- 
ond announcement was made of the 
engagement of Miss FEloise Roen, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Roen 
of Hollywood, to Mr. Alvin B. Carpen- 
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ter. Mrs. Roen and her daughters, 
Miss Sue and Miss Eloise Roen, gave 
a tea party Wednesday afternoon for 
Miss Hazel Childress an? Miss Isa- 


belle Carpenter when the news was re- | 


told, Assisting the hostesses were Mrs. 
James Madison Carpenter, Mrs. Ingle 
Carpenter, Mrs, Robert P. McJohn- 
ston, Mrs. Alexander Barrett, Mrs. E. 
F. Bogardus, Mrs. Charles H. Lippin- 
cert, Wirs. N. C. Eason, Mrs, C. di. 
George and Mrs. C. W. Riley. 


Miss Margaret Moore, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs, Walter S. Moore, who 
has been in Los Angeles for several 
months, after an absence in South 
Africa for five years, has left for New 
York with her sister, Mrs. Paul Selby, 
the allurements of the far country hav- 
ing proved stronger than the ties of 
California. She plans to return to 
America after a visit, however. 


| Angela’s Confidential Chat | 


Y Dear: I really thought when I 
MI told you that things would have 

begun to pick up a little, that I 
would have something to tell you this 
week. However, it looks much as if, in 
common with many others, you will 
have to wait “till next fall,” for any- 
thing of interest to happen. 

At church Sunday my thoughts were 
forcibly removed from the important 
and necessary subjects of the moment 
by the majestic entrance of E— W—, 
in a hat obviously borrowed for the 
solemn occasion from Mrs. Guy B—. 

I heard an awfully funny story the 
other day, about certain people that we 
both Know. I do not vouch for the ac- 
curacy of the details, but Jack told it to 
me, ancd he is about the best informed 
person in town upon all these things. 

It seems that, the other night, to- 
ward the conclusion of a large gather- 
ing a certain person was making an 
early departure. There are those who 
will say that she does this in order to 
enjoy to the full the patronage of a 
large crowd at the top of the stairs. 
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A delightful three months’ tour under 
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LADIES’ TAILOR 


New Quarters: Fifth and Broadway 
504 Title Guarantee Bldg. 
Phone F-3510 Los Angeles 


Be that as it may, the said person, after 
completing her hand-shakings, turned 
to descend. Alas, fortune’s smile was 
mischievous that night, for, catching 
one of her fifty-dollar shoes in the 
train of her thousand-dollar gown she 
fell. The assistance that was instantly 
and efficiently rendered did not arrive 
in time to rob the crowd of a ravishing 
glimpse (and generous) of Red Flan- 
nel—. As I said at the beginning, it is 
Jack’s story, not mine, but— 

You ask me what I think would be a 
suitable birthday present for J— B—. 
[I have thought hard, and, as a result, 
I suggest a large, if possible, a life-size 
portrait of young T— D. Provided, of 
course, that you can get it, 

How I ever came to forget it last 
week I do not know, but I hope Glen 
Martin appreciated in full his responsi- 
bility as he soared “like a diamond in 
the sky,” with two such precious pas- 
sengers as Mrs. J. S. P. and the svelte 
B—. Of course, we cannot all be avia- 
trices just yet, but—you MUST blow 
your bugie if you want to be heard. 

I liked your last letter immensely; 
now do keep it up. I confess that this 
letter of mine is as dull as ever, but 
I promise you @ nice bright “chatty” 
one soon. ANGELA. 

Los Angeles, April 16, 1914, 





By Caroline Reynolds 


There are several hours of good en- 
tertainment to be found in the adven- 
tures of “The Girl Behind the Counter,” 
the latest Gaiety attraction at the Mo- 
rosco. To be sure, the greater part of 
its laugh-provoking qualities are inter- 
polated by the players, and there is 
much of the obvious, but Al Shean, 
Maude Beatty and Daphne Pollard can 
make even the obvious appear the 
quintessence of fun. When Al Shean 
was here with “The Candy Shop” he 
was second only to the Rock-Fulton 
team, and in “The Girl Behind the 
Counter” he holds the center of the 
Stage against all comers. Shean is a 
good comedian. The contrast between 
his antics ard his round, naive, won- 
dering face is a gift from nature that 
adds a keen flavor to his fun: making. 
There was a number of familiar faces 
in the cast of principals. Myrtle Ding- 
wal, who was one of the most popu- 
lar prima donnas that Ferris Hartman 
ever boasted, returns in a prominent 
role. Miss Dingwall was ever pos- 
sessed cf a personality of unusual 
magnetism, and her graceful dancing 
was always a delight. She improves 
with years in these particulars. Per- 
haps, her voice has not the same dird- 
like nute that it had when it was fresh 
and unstrained, but there is_ still 
enough lyric sweetness in it to make it 
much more worth while than most of 
those found in musical productions, 
Maude Beatty also comes back, and her 
fun-making proclivities, especially in 
a cockney role, have not abated one 
whit. Even a_étime-worn scene in 
Which Al Shean gets her intoxicated 
does not weary, because of the way in 
Which it is handled. Daphne Pollard’s 
diminutive person contains a high 
voltage of energy. She makes the cun- 
ningest of baby dolls, and her picka- 
ninny dance is a scream. There is a 
new face in the gallery that is most 
alluring—that of Ann Tasker, and Miss 
Tasker also has a voice that entitles 
her to recognition. Arthur Clough 
does most of the vocal pyrotechnics for 
the masculine cast, and his drinking 
song, With the male quartette makes a 
big hit. Orral Humphries, despite an 
accent that does not ring true, makes 
a deal of fun as an English lordling. 
There are many pretty faces in the 
chorus, and there is a lavishness of 
“fashion show” costumes that are as 
pleasing to the men as they are to the 
women in the audience. The songs 
are many and pleasing, especially to- 
ward the end of the first act and in the 
last act. 


Star of the Orpheum 

Since Fritzi Scheff appeared here in 
light opera there has been asubtlechange 
in her personality. There is none of that 
little lilt of animation, that suggestion 
of wilful caprice that proved so fascin- 
ating in “Mlle. Modiste.” She seems a 
little wearied, a little disappointed, a 
little bored with her audiences and 
slightly deprecating the fact that she 
is doing the “two a day.” But she still 
can sing. The high notes are a little 
off pitch now and then, and the nuance 
of warmth is lacking. Monday‘s audi- 
ence enthusiastically greeted her ‘Kiss 
Me Again” song from “Mlle. Modiste,” 
and waxed highly appreciative of her 
brilliant rendition of that haunting “A 
Little Love, a Little Kiss.” They also 
admired her gown, an exquisite crea- 
tion of black and white which is one 
of the most beautiful costumes ever 
Seen on the stage. Ii fits the wearer 
perfectly, is modestly but smartly cut 
—in fact, her attire was the perfection 
of beauty and good taste. Her accom- 
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panist, Louis Aschendelfer, is a pianist 
of unusual ability, but he should sub- 
merge his talents entirely when he is 
playing for Mlle. Scheff. There is a 
sketch on the bill which for maudlin 
sentimentality and poor acting sur- 
Passes the imagination. It is an at- 
tempt to portray a temperamental 
prima donna, and its shortcomings are 
wofully marked. Shirli Rives sings 
and acts the leading role. Her upper 
register entitles her to a hearing, but 
the low notes are atrocious, and her 
method is astonishingly bad—but not 
so bad as her acting. She is good to 
look at, and that is the best that ean 
be said of the act. Elsie and Willie 
Blessing have an equilibristic act, in 
which Elsie handles Willie as though 
he were a ten-pound= sack of flour. 
Jack and Phil Kaufman have an act of 
old-fashioned nonsense which the 
house likes, and Edward Gilette’s 
monkeys took a vicious turn Monday 
afternoon which probably made them 
more interesting than any series of 
trained feats would do. Holding over 
are Ray Samuels, Henry Woodruff and 
the Kingston-fibner duo. 


Offerings For-Slext Week 


“Auction Pinochle”’ has proved just | 


as big a success at the Burbank at the 
increased prices, as it did with the 
regular Burbank schedule. It has 
reached that stage of smoothness that 
is only possible through continued 
actual performance, and it will begin 
the third week of its run the Sunday 
matinee. “Auction Pinchole” is a tune- 
ful and humorous comedy, and it has 
made cne of the biggest hits Los An- 
geles has seen in many days. Adolf 
Phillipp, author of “Auction Pinochle” 
and of many other big successes of to- 
day, has worked industriously ever 
since the first performance, and sev- 
eral changes have been made, all to the 
distinct advantage of the offering. Jess 
Dandy, Frances Cameron, Walter Law- 
rence, Winifred Bryson, Forrest Stan- 
ley, Walter Catlett, and the full strength 
of the big Burbank company have been 
used in making “Auction Pinochle” a 
Winner. It is scheduled for a metro- 
politan production the coming season, 
and several of the present cast will be 
engaged for the New York presenta- 
tion, 


Those who witnessed the first per- 
formance of “The Girl Behind the 
Counter” did not doubt that it would 
run for a second week at the Morosco 
theater, or even longer, Seats for the 
second week are now on sale, and there 
is every indication that the “standing 
room only” sign will have to be util- 
ized. Al Shean, Daphne Pollard, Myr- 
tle Dingwall, Ann Tasker, and many 
other members of this company have 
scored instant success with Los An- 
geles audiences. There are many good 
looking girls, beautiful costumes, en- 
tertaining dancing numbers, and good 
song interpolations. Al Shean, who has 
been lifted to headline honors, is prov- 
ing his right to this distinction in the 
leading role of the good-natured Ger- 
man who is unexpectedly made a mil- 
lionaire. Myrtle Dingwall is an old- 
time favorite here, and her popularity 
is undiminished, while Daphne Pol- 
lard’s peculiar brand of comedy has 
always made a hit with Los Angeles 
audiences. 


Monday afternoon, April 20, will begin 
Fritzi Scheff’s last week at the Or- 
pheum. Miss Scheff has been a power- 
ful drawing card in her first week. and 
with a complete change of repertoire 
and a new display of gowns, she 


‘should add to her popularity in her 
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Third week of this sweeping success begins Sunday Matinee, April 19. 


“Auction Pimochlle” 


By Adolf Philipp, Edward A. Paulton and. Jean Briquet, with JESS DANDY, 
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frances Cameron, Walter Lawrence and an especially engaged cast, including 


the Big Burbank Company. 
Prices: Nights—25c, 50c, 75e and $1.00; Matinees—25c, 50c and 75e. 


MOROSCO THEATER 


Second week begins Sunday Matinee, Apri] 19. 


Broadway bet, 
Seventh and BHighth 


The Gaiety Theater Company 


presents 


AL SHEAN—IN THE CARNIVAL OF LAUGHS AND HAUNTING MELODIES 


‘The Girl Behind the Counter’ 


Prices: 


Broad way. bet. 6th & 7th. 
Home 10477. Main 977 


25c, 7oc and $1.00: 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


Matinees—25e, a0c and T5e. 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Week Beginning 


Monday, April 20, 


Last week here, FRITZI SCHEFF, Viennese Prima Donna 


BURNS, KILMER, GRADY 
A Campus Rehearsal 
THE HARTLEYs 
Novelty Jumpers 
GILLETTE’S MONKEYS 
Fun in a Bowling Alley 


SHIRLI RIVES & 


CO. 
“The Song of the Heart’’ 


THE STANLEYS 


Fun in Shadowland 


THE BLESSINGS 


Modern Equilibrists 


PAUL ARMSTRONG’S virile play, “TO SAVE ONE GIRL” 


Symphony orchestra concerts, 2 and 8 p- 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75ec, Boxes $1; Matinee at 
Saturday and Sunday Matinees, 


World’s news in motion views. 
2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, Boxes 5c. 
Night Prices. 


m. 


MILLER’S THEATER Home cf the Blate Glass Mirror Screen 
Briday, Saturday and Sunday, Chas. Klein’s 


“DAUGHTERS OF MEN” 
Coming Monday—Gertrude Coghlan, in “HER LADYSHIP.” 


final week, The notable feature of the 
new bill will be the first presentation 
here of the Paul Armstrong playlet, 
“To, Save One Girl.” Armstrong is 
known as the man with a “punch,” and 
this quality is said to be strongly 
evident in his latest effort. It has been 
& big success wherever it has been 
seen. Another big act is that offered 
by Burns, Kilmar and Grady, the‘var- 
sity fellows. The boys are really col- 
lege students who went into vaudeville 
On a vacation for a lark, with a gath- 
ering of college nonsense, song and 
patter. They made such a big hit, that 
they have not returned to their alma 
mater. The Hartleys, man and woman, 
are jumpers from England. The man 
has a number of records to his credit. 
The Stanleys are shadowgraphists, who 
mingle fun with clever depictions of 
creatures and events. Shirli Rives and 
company, Gillette’s monkey act, and 
the Blessings are held over. A week 
later comes Olga Nethsole in the third 
act of “‘Sapho.” 


Miller’s Theater at the junction of 
Ninth, Spring and Main streets is of- 
fering for the remainder of this week, 
including Sunday, a really remarkable 
photoplay. “Daughters of Men’’ is its 
title and the author is Charles Klein. 
This delightful drama has been made 
into a five reel production by the fam- 
ous Lubin all-star cast, and is bound 
to be as popular as a motion picture 
as it was on the legitimate speaking 
stage where it enjoyed several seasons 
of popularity, The same high class art- 
ists who made those other two Miller 
successes, “The Lion and the Mouse” 
and “The Third Degree,” appear in 
this play and although these other pro- 
ductions enjoyed two weeks’ run the 
management was able to secure this 
offering for only four days. 


Lady Grace Mackenzie, widely 
known for big game shooting exploits, 
has left Chicago for London, prepara- 
tory to an expedition into East Africa. 
She is to have a dual mission—first, 
the shooting, and, second, the captur- 
ing of the sounds of the forest, espe- 
cially the jargon of the native negro 
and the chatter of the anthropoid apes, 
for a talking machine company. 


MOVING PICTURES 


An opportunity if you are interested 
in high class Moving Pictures. The 
most profitable business in the U. S. 
today. Address— 
J. W. R,, care Graphic Office 
403 San Fernando Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Historical Society’s Late Publication 


Publications of the Historical Soci- 
ety of Southern California, a double 
number, just issued, is full of interest- 
ing and readable matter. The thir- 
tieth anniversary of the society’s or- 
ganization, which happened last No- 
vember, was not forgotten. The veter- 
an secretary and curator, James M. 
Guinn, Who has ben its untiring pilot 
for so many years, is honored with a 
photogravure frontispiece, preceding an 
account of the society’s chequered ca- 
reer by S. H. Hall. Until 1908, when 
Dr, Rockwell D. Hunt of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California became a 
member and interested the university 
and friends, the society was practically 
homeless. With this year came a lib- 
eral increase in membership, and the 
public school officials and teachers of 
the city lent their aid. And now it has 
its belongings housed in a wing of the 
handsome Historical Museum in Ex- 
position Park. The list of contents in 
the present issue shows how live an 
interest the faculty of the University 
of Southern California—whose presi- 
dent is also president of the societv— 
is taking in the development of this 
valuable organization. Among the ar- 
ticles of particular local and state in- 
terest in this volume of the publica- 
tions are Mr. Guinn’s “Juan Flaco’s 
Ride” and “The Lost Mines of Cata- 
lina,” Mr. H, D. Barrows’ account of 
the Lugo Fatmillagigag California, and 
Mr. Guinn’s ‘“‘The Passing of Our His- 
toric Street Names.” Dr, R. D. Hunt 
Sives “A California Calendar of Pio- 
neer Princes,’ Dr. James Main Dixon 
treats of Sir Francis Drake's visit to 
these shores in 1579, and Miss Mildred 
Wellborn @iscusses “Events Leading 
Up to the Chinese Exctusion Act.” Mr. 
Leslie F. Gay, Jr, tells the story of a 
trip he took recently in Mexico. 
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As if a really good novel were not 
rare enough, the chances for its dis- 
covery after publication are greatly de- 
creased by the indiscriminate praise 
that is given to all of the thousands of 
novels in the annual crop. And then to 
find a good one hopelessly misunder- 
stood by the reviewers is truly a crush- 
ing discouragement to him who vatues 
books. Gilbert Cannan is a new Eng- 
lish writer who appeared a few years 
ago with “Peter Homunculus,” and 
who, last year, made his calling and 
election sure with a stimulating if 
somewhat gloomy interpretation of life, 
“Round the Corner’—perhaps, one 
should say in explanation, the neces- 
sarily gloomy interpretation of the life 
led by the “lower middle classes” in 
one of those purgatorial manufacturing 
cities of England. This book, owing to 
the lack of that advertisement so lav- 
ishly accorded the Trash of the Week, 
remains unknown to all but the dili- 
gent seeker after fine things. 


Now, there has just appeared Gilbert 
Cannan’s new book, “Old Mole,” a 
novel more thought-compelling, more 
illuminating and more enthralling than 
any that has been noticed in our sup- 
posedly reliable reviews in a year’s 
file of depressing gush, And yet “Old 
Mole” is mentioned with only the 
vaguest appreciation and the most mis- 
taken criticism; furthermore, condem- 
nation is offered on the ground that it 
lacks plot, is interested in character if 
not actually in ideas. Well! well! For- 
tunately, it is not yet too late to point 
to James and Meredith as successful 
bearers of these terrible defects, and 
even to recall Wells and Galsworthy 
and George Moore as acknowledged 
artists who pride themselves on those 
Same faults. The excellence of these 
men is not measurable with the brittle 
squares and footrules of the reviews; 
these are, with all the great, men above 
the law, and to them Gilbert Cannan 
is certainly to be added. 


“Old Mole” is full of the pathetic 
humor that is discernible in the “His- 
tory of Mr. Polly,” and of the tragedy 
of life that marks Galsworthy’s best 
studies. It lacks plot, that is, it is not 
melodramatic, because the author is 
interested in the development of his 
hero’s mind; but the interest in this 
development is more intense than could 
be roused by any plot however perfect- 
ly contrived. That is to say, that the 
dramatic power of the book is remark- 
able: which is a sop to the critical, for 
it would be damning in the eyes of the 
eritical to admit that this book was a 
novel of ideas. Of course, no one would 
read a book that had ideas in it, such 
things are too uncomfortable. There- 
fore, let us say that this book is a 
tremendously dramatic interpretation 
of life. 


Now, if any one could tell us about 
life it would be he who has had the 
unique opportunity of living twice. 
That is just what Old Mole had, A 
student, a theorizer, a teacher up to 
the age of fifty, he is marvelously born 
again, He thus has the crystalized 
standards of the “thinking” world, 
against which he can match the fresh 
life he has just discovered, and his 
conclusions are wonderful. Old Mole 
has been a model school teacher for 
twenty-five years, and his poor mind 
is about to drop to its final sleep when 
he is arrested for assault on a servant- 
girl in a railway train. Of course, he 
was innocent of such deplorable con- 
duct, but the scandal lost him his posi- 
tion, Dazed at first, then resentful, 
then curious, his mind gradually re- 
awakens and life begins for him at the 
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age of fifty. He wanders the streets 
and by purest luck meets again the girl 
of the train, explains himself, finds 
that she has lost her position and her 
“character” because of the “young 
master,” and casts in his lot with her 
and her uncle, an itinerant show-man. 


Miraculous revolution, is it not? Be- 
cause Old Mole had never lived he had 
never loved, and because this girl was 
the first woman he ever looked at he 
fell in love with her, and quixotically 
married her. His education of her, and 
the events that educate him, his love 
for her and her unfaithfulness to him, 
occupy the pages of this fascinating 
book. Old Mole is a thinker, an ideal- 
ist, too analytical, a fool, but how won- 
derful a fool! I omit to comment on 
his treatment of his unfaithful wife 
and her lover, lest someone should be 
led to read the book in the hope of 
finding a sex-problem. There is noth- 
ing so trivial as that in it. The ques- 
tions are life problems. 

It is a book for the few. There is 
little expectation that Cannan will ever 
have the popularity even of Wells, 
much less that hysterical vogue ac- 
corded to Bennett’s poorer books, but 
he is a profound thinker and will get 
some meager recognition for that. 
Thought is rare, and diligently to be 
(“Old Mole.” By Gilbert Can- 
nan. D. Appleton & Co). opal Ga ie 


“Victory Law” 


It is not often today that the book 
reader runs across a thoroughly inter- 
esting and readable story which com- 
bines with those good qualities the fur- 
ther beauty of being well written, care- 
fully built, logically concluded, and 
still leaving a pleasant taste in the 
mouth, To find this in a woman’s novel 
is especially gratifying, and Anne War- 
wick’s story, “Victory Law,” should 
prove more enduring than most vol- 
umes that are thrust upon an unre- 
sisting public. 

In the first place Miss Warwick has 
selected a plot, which while not exactly 
new, is so thoroughly studied and ap- 
plied to human nature, that in itself 
it would mean success for a story. Her 
heroine is an actress, a warm-hearted, 
lovable soul, of that peculiar tempera- 
ment, that sunny-Somber individu- 
ality born only in those women who 
have not been conventionally bred, and 
in whose blood is the gypsy strain of 
the players. Victory is not the angelic 
creature that most of the “whipped- 
cream-and-strawberries” writers make 
their heroines. She is a thoroughly hu- 
man creature, with her egoism and her 
vanities, her tempers and her short- 
comings, her tendernesses, the big 
fineness of a woman who knows life 
and the world, her splendid capacity 
for love and for suffering—in short, 
She is the inevitable product of the en- 
vironment given her by her creator. 
She has risen to the pinnacle of suc- 
cess, not, as she imagines, through her 
own talents, but through the subtle 
skill of the actor who plays opposite 
her, 

Gilbert Karr is the master who 
Plays upon her as a musician draws 
his bow across the string, rousing her 
to the highest pitch. Before she dis- 
covers this, however, she falls in love 
with Craig Dexter, first assistant dis- 
trict attorney, and son of a proud old 
family. She loves Craig enough to give 
up her career and marry him. But 
after the first wonder of their love has 
worn off, Victory feels like a stranded 
vessel. She knows nothing of Craig's 
work, nor makes much of an effort to 
enter into it. She dislikes the restraints 





putgpyon her by his family and posi- 
tion; she longs for the understanding 
and freedom of her own circle. Gradu- 
ally, the two grow apart, and the series 
of little misunderstandings that arise 
assume colossal importance. It is only 
when she has returned to the stage and 
realized that Karr is her fuel for what 
the eritics have called her ‘divine 
fire;” it is only when she and Craig 
reconsider and find that life is taste- 
less without each other to share it that 
they clasp hands to start over again as 
comrades. For pamphlets may be writ- 
ten and treatises expounded, women 
may lecture for individuality of ex- 
pression and the right of each to live 
his or her own life; but the love life 
and the domestic existence of a man 
and woman can never reach its high- 
est expression except when the woman 


is willing to submerge herself in her | 


man. For a@ woman may still pursue 
her own little butterflies in her own 
little way without the man’s sensing it, 
but to him she must be mother and 
wife and adviser—his cheer, his sup- 
port. He may not realize how utterly 
he leans upon her, may not appreciate 
it, but to the woman who loves, the 
knowledge that she is the center of 
his existence is payment in full. It is 
the toll a woman must pay for mar- 
riage. Anne Warwick shows this most 
delicately and beautifully in “Victory 
Law,” It is a good book and an earnest 
book, and its freedom from the hectic 
sex atmosphere is a delightful thing. 
(“Victory Law.” By Anne Warwick. 
John Lane Co.) 


“Little Lost Sister” 


Cur-rses upon you, Jack Dalton! 
You have lured my poor, innocent little 
sister into a white slave den! Cur-rses! 
This is the atmosphere into which the 
reader is plunged in “Little Lost Sis- 
ter,” by Virginia Brooks. Has the 
world gone mad on the white slave 
question? It would seem so from the 
tidal wave of mediocre maundering 
that is inundating the land. Can the 
public ever do anything sanely? This 
hysterical agitation is as bad as the 
problem itself. At times, a subject is 
of such value that a crude and careless 
handling may be forgiven. But Vir- 
ginia Brooks has no such recommenda- 
tion. The story of the little country 
girl, deceived by a mock marriage and 
taken to a den of iniquity, is familiar 
and pitiful enough, but it has been 
handled so brilliantly by clever writers 
that a mediocre painting is to be dep- 
recated. Miss Brooks has smal] idea 
of technical construction, and still less 
idea of character painting. Her people 
are as colorless as paper dolls, and just 
about as interesting to the adult mind. 
it is an atrocious piece of work, (“Lit- 
tle Lost Sister.” By Virginia Brooks. 
Gazzolo and Ricksen.) 


Notes From Bookland 

Theodore Roosevelt will probably 
emerge into civilization out of the 
South American wilderness at about 
the same time that one of the import- 
ant results of his journey jnto the hunt- 
ing grounds of South Africa will be set 
before the public. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons will publish, April 25, “Life His- 
tories of African Game Animals,” by 
Theodore Roosevelt and Edmund Hel- 
ler, in two volumes. Mr. Heller was 
one of the naturalists who accompan- 
ied Col. Roosevelt on his Smithsonian 
African expedition and in their collab- 
oration the latter wrote the first drafts 
of the life histories and Mr. Heller 
prepared the technical descriptions. 
Afterward each reviewed, revised and 
approved the work of the other, so that 
they share a joint responsibility for the 
entire beok. The work, it is said, will 
appeal to sportsman, scientist, and lay 
reader. Among the many interesting 
Subjects that it will discuss is that of 
concealing and revealing coloration. 


Hamlin Garland’s appreciation of 
Stephen Crane, in the April number of 
The Yale Review, indicates that he re- 
tains to this day his earliest impres- 
Sions of the genius of that erratic and 
lazy writer, whom he put in the way 
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Three Books by the Editor 
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PAUL TRAVERS’ 
ADVENTURES 
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ON SPECIAL 
ASSIGNMENT 


THE SEA 
By Samuel Travers Clover 


The first tells how an ambitious 
youth made his way around the 
world in order better to prepare 
himself for newspaper’ work. 
The second shows how Paul suc- 
ceeded as a reporter, and the big 
assignments he covered. He was 
the last white man to see Sitting 
Bull, and the only reporter, from 
start to finish, in the last vigi- 
lance party this country is likely 
to see. Published by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. The third 
book is a collection of pen 
sketches, giving a whimsica!} 
point of view of generally un- 
noted data in the more preten- 
tious books of travel. For sale by 


Cunningham, Curtiss & WelchCo 
ZoZ2..oOUTH. SPRING sia, 


Gre arker. 
220, >O0TH BROADWAY 


GLIMPSES ACROSS 


and Jones’ Book Store, 
226 WEST FIRST ST. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal, 
February 7, 1914. 

019945. ; Non-cnal, 
NOTICE is hereby given that William 
J. Hacker, whose post-office address is 
400 So. Fremont Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Cal., did, on the 22nd day of August, 1918, 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 019945, to purchase the 
NWYUNEY NEYNWY, Section 24. Town- 
ship 1 8., Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, 
and the stone thereon, under the provis- 
Ions of the act of June 8, 1878, and acts 
amendatory, known as the “Timber and 
stone Law, at such value as might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised, at $200.00, the 
stone estimated at $100.00 and the land 
$100.00; that said applicant will offer final 
proof in support of his application and 
sworn statement on the 22nd day of April, 
en ane pre eletey and Receiver, U. sg, 

Land Ollies, Los Angeles, Californi 
10:00 o'clock A. M. a 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
ling a corroborated affidavit in ‘this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
$$ __§____ dn ae 


DEPARTMENT OF THR INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal, 


April 8th, 1914. 
091748 Non-coal. 


NOTICE is hereby given that Cora Etta 
Henry, whose post-office address is 436 
North Belmont Ave., Los Angeles, Cal., 
did, on the 6th day of February, 1914, file 
In this office sworn Statement and Appli- 
cation, No. 021746, to purchase the Lots i}. 
» and 3, Section 14, Township 2 N., Range 
17 W., S. B. Meridian, and the timber 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory. 
Known as the “Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land thereon has been ap- 
praised, at $337.50; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 20th 
day of June, 1914, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at 16:00 a nis} 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person ts at liberty to protest this 
purehase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues. by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the en- 


tir, 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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of making an honest living and who 
showed his gratitude by dedicating to 
Mr. Garland a volume of verse of very 
dubious quality. It is a singularly 
sweet-tempered article, full of expres- 
sions of admiration for Crane. 


Lovers of the more strenuous out-of- 
door sports will be interested in How- 
ard Palmer’s ‘Mountaineering and Ex- 
ploration in the Selkirks,” ready for 
publication by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
which will offer a record of four years 
of pioncer work among the Canadian 
Alps. The author is the first to have 
surveyed and photographed an im- 
mense region in the northerly part of 
the Selkirks. The book has many il- 
lustrations from photographs, some of 
them taken from the tops of the loftiest 
peaks. 


Outing Publishing Company has 
ready two new titles in its “Handbook 
Series:” “The America’s Cup Race,” 
by Herbert L. Stone, and “Horse Pack- 
ing,” by Charles J. Post. The house has 
recently published, in the same series, 
“Salt Water Game Fishing,’ by Charles 
F, Holder; ‘‘The Canoe: Its Selection, 
Care, and Use,” by Robert E. Pinker- 
ton, and “Boxing,” by D. C. Hutchin- 
son. For dog lovers there are “Prac- 
tical Dog Keeping,” by William Haynes, 
in the Outing Handbook Series, and 
“Training the Dog,” by Robert S. Lem- 
mon, brought out by McBride, Nast & 
Co., both recent publications. Mr. Lem- 
mon’s book is devoted mainly to direc- 
tions for bringing up the ordinary 
home deg in the way he should go. 


Readers of Thorstein Veblen’s ‘‘The- 
ory of the Leisure Class,” published 
some years ago, will be curious as to 
his point of view in his new hook, 
“The Instinct of Workmanship,” which 
the Macmillans are bringing out. He 
holds that workmanship is a human 
instinct that has been of great import- 
ance in the advance of civilization and 
discusses what will be the effect upon 
that instinct of man’s changed atti- 
tude toward work brought about by 
the universal use of machinery. 


‘Ancient Rome and Modern Amer- 
ica,” Guglielmo Ferrero’s new volume 
of comparative studies of morals and 
manners, will be ready for publication 
by the Putnams in two or three weeks, 
In it Prof. Ferraro will compare the 
tendencies conspicuous in Roman so- 
ciety with such modern movements and 
forces as bossism, the growth of big 
fortunes, and feminism. 


Claire Marie, the recently established 
publishing house that pays especial at- 
tention to belles lettres in artistic 
dress, announces “Objects: Food: 
Rooms,” a cubist volume, by Gertrude 
Stein, and “Syrinx: Pastels of Hellas,” 
by Mitchell S. Buck; also second print- 
ings of Louise Norton’s one-act farce, 
“Tittle Wax Candle,” and “Sonnets 
from the Patagonian,” by Donald Ev- 
ans. 


An important new book by J. Arthur 
Thompson, professor of natural listory 
in the University of Aberdeen, is prom- 
ised for this month by Henry Holt & 
Co. It is called “The Wonder of Life,” 
and its chapter heads announce such 
subjects as “Power of Life,” “Insurg- 
ence of Living Creatures,” “Marvels of 
Instinctive Behavior,” “Animal Intel- 
ligence.” 


G. Murray Levick’s ‘The Antarctic 
Penguins,’ McBride, Nast & Co. have 
ready for publication. Dr. Levick was 
a member of the scientific staff of the 
Seott Antarctic expedition, and he de- 
scribes with a graphic pen the curious 
social and community life of the pen- 
gzuin rookeries in the frozen south. The 
moving pictures from which the book 
is illustrated have given entertainment 
during the last year to many audiences, 


Louis Untermeyer’s article on “Am- 
erican Poetry” which Poetry and 
Drama, the English quarterly review, 
prints in its latest issue, is worth re- 
printing. 


Sara Teasdale has a charming poem, 
“Night Song at Amain,” in the April 


] 
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Harper’s Magazine. Arnold Bennett’s 
new novel, “The Price of Love,” is 
continued. Henry Seidel Canby of Yale 
defends the practice of teaching Eng- 
lish composition in colleges with in- 
telligence, under the title “Writing 
English.” 


George E. Woodberry’s “North Af- 
rica and the Desert,” having the Scrib- 
ner imprint, will be an addition to 
that small group of books in which an 
author possessing the poetic vision 
registers the color and spirit of a 
region or a race. 


“The Villain as Hero in Elizabethan 
Drama,” by C. V. Boyer of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, will have special in- 
terest because of the popular success 
during recent years of the modern 
stage villain. It will be published by 
E, P. Dutton & Co. 


Mitchell Kennerly will publish short- 
ly “With Walt Whitman in Camden,” 
the third volume of Horace Traubel’s 
appreciation of the “good gray poet.” 


McBride, Nast & Co, are publishing 
a book this spring that will introduce 
to American readers a form of English 
enjoyment of the road that ought to 
awaken much interest among lovers of 
camp and trail and leisurely country- 
side journeying. It is called “Caravan- 
ning and Camping Out,” by J. Harris 
Stone, and tells how to travel around 
the country in a living van. Devotees 
of automobile touring and makers of 
automobiles will both find the book 
suggestive of possibilities. 


Those who cultivate the gardening 
hobby will be interested in ‘Rock 
Gardening for Amateurs,” by H. H. 
Thomas, which the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company is publishing this week. It 
has many illustrations from direct 
color photographs, as has also their 
“Wild Flowers as They Grow,” by C. 
Clarke Nuttall. 


Julia Ellen Rogers’ “Tree Guide,” 
which the Doubleday, Page Company 
have just brought out, is uniform in 
size and style with their series of 
pocket bird guides. It contains illus- 
trations and descriptions of every tree 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 


Francis Grierson, who can remember 
the “fascinating nonchalance and irre- 
sistible abandon” of Hortense Schnei- 
der, has an article in the English Re- 
view for March in which he recalls her 
successes in Offenbach’s operas and 
pictures the Paris of the day when that 
composer’s Fridays were events, 


The Lyttel Boy 


Some time there ben a lyttel boy 
That wolde not renne and play, 

And helpless like that little tyke 
Ben allwais in the way. 

‘Goe, make you merrie with the rest,”’ 
His weary moder cried; 

But with a frown he cateht her gown 
And hong until her side. 


That boy did love his moder well, 
Which spake him faire, I ween; 

He loved to stand and hold her hand 
And ken her with his een; 

His cosset bleated in the croft, 
His toys unheeded lay,— 

He wolde not goe, but, tarrying soe, 
Ben allwais in the way. 


Godde loveth children and doth gird 
His throne with soche as these, 

And he doth smile in plaisaunce while 
They cluster at his knees; 

And some time, when he looked on earth 
And watched the bairns at play, 

He kenned with joy a lyttel boy 
Ben allwais in the way. 


And then a moder felt her heart 
How that it ben to-torne, 
She kissed eche day till she ben gray 
The shoon he use to worn; 
No bairn let hold untill her gown 
Nor played upon the floore,— 
Godde’s was the joy; a lyttel boy 
Ben in the way no more! 
—EUGENE FIELD. 


April 18, 1914 
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If as they say 


“THE PEN IS MIGHTIER 
THAN THE SWORD” 


MOORE’S NON - LEAKABLE— 


the peer of all fountain pens, must be the 
keenest weapon known. 


To try is to buy — Try one today at 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co. 


252 South Spring St. 


Portraits 


THE NEGATIVE t the pri £ 
at the price o 
IS YOURS Kodak Prints 


Bring this advertisement to our Studio. For 50c we will make a portrait 
negative of you, cabinet size. THIS NEGATIVE IS YOURS and is deliv~ 
ered to you. When you desire prints from it we will make prints, or post- 
ecards, from it at 5 each. If mounts or folders are desired they can be 
obtained at reasonable prices of us. The quality of this work is the same 
as Moke would be asked from $5.00 to $8.00 a dozen for at the old style 
studios, 

This offer is worth a trial, and a trial will convince you that there is no 
need to pay high prices for portraits. 


A-4071 MARSHALL PHOTO SHOP 311 So. Hill St. 
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Here's a Thought for the 


Discriminating Advertiser 


Sixty per cent of the California Club member- 
ship receives The Graphic weekly, a goodly share 
of the Jonathan Club members take it and in the 
University Club, Union League and the Beloved 
Sunset Club it has a fine representation. 

Why? Because of the diversified, high-class 
character of its contents: Pungent editorials, 
current comment on world happenings, New 
York, London and San Francisco letters by bril- 
liant writers, gossipy “By the Way” department, 
unique “Browsings” for lovers of old books, 
down-to-date literary page, comment on art and 
artists, unsurpassed music page, spirited dramatic 
critiques, giving a complete purview of the local 
stage, exclusive “Social and Personal” department, 
pithy and intelligent review of local security mar- 
ket and banking affairs generally. 

The Graphic has been established eighteen 
years. Its reputation, its prestige and its circula- 
tion are steadily increasing. It is the only high- 
class weekly in Los Angeles that goes into the 
homes and the clubs, containing, as it does, read- 
ing matter so diversified that it is equally interest. 
ing to men and women who think for themselves. 

No waste circulation. Every subscriber 2 pos- 
sible purchaser for the best class of trade. Adver- 
tising rates are reasonable. 











S.T. CLOVER - = = _ Editor and Publisher 
THE GRAPHIC, 403-4 San Fernando Building, Los Angeles. 





Pennsylvania Has Much Timber one-eighth of which is owned by the 
Pennsylvania has about seven and|state. The total value of the state’s 
one-half million acres of timber land,! timber is $139,000,000. 
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| “Too Many Cooks” in Gotham | 


66 OO Many Cooks” “by and with 
|| rank Craven is now running at 
the Thirty-ninth Street Theater, 
It is a comedy of the slightest variety, 
but it provides a pleasant vehicle for 
Mr. Frank Craven to be funny in his 
very nice way. It is a relief to see him 
exercise his gift against an innocuous 
background after that atrocious play 
“Bought and Paid For’ in which he 
was a sordid relief in an unpleasantly 
sordid situation, tolerable only because 
of his very good playing. In “Too Many 
Cooks” the fun is clean, wholesome and 
inocuous. Albert Bennett has fallen in 
love in the springtime, and as is the 
way with lovelorn swains he decides 
to marry and to built a nice little nest 
for his pretty bird. He has been thrifty 
as his uncle’s representative in a grow- 
ing town and has saved enough to buy 
a little piece of ground in the suburbs 
and spend five thousand dollars on a 
simple little house. 

At the rise of the curtain the con- 
tractor and the workmen are busily 
cleaning up the place, for the fiancé is 
coming out with her family to make an 
inspection. The foundations are done 
and the seaffolding ready to go up. 
But it is as finished a reality to Albert 
Bennett as though the rose bushes were 
really growing to the top of the veran- 
da, Indeed, he can point out the exact 
outline of each room in the air and 
does for his friend Frank Andrews. 
The joys of married life are so vivid in 
his mind that he can hardly bear to 
have his friend remain single. It seems 
opportune that Frank has come on the 
very day when Alice will bring “the 
folks.” Frank asks how many folks 
she will bring. That is something Al- 
bert has never thought of asking, When 
he has called he has only seen mamma 





and papa and so he concludes that by | 


folks Alice means mamma and papa. 

But the hack arrives and out of it 
descend not only mamma and papa 
but aunts, Louise and Emma, sisters, 
Bertha and Mary, Uncle Walter, and 
brothers Joe and Louis, and last but 
not least Ella Mayer, the bosom friend 
of Alice. That the sandwiches and 
ginger ale are hardly enough to go 
round prove only the beginning of Al- 
bert’s troubles. The cooks mean to run 
the place. It is to be built as they 
direct and when it is built it is to be 
a dropping-in place for everybody and 
a home for Aunt Louise; the den that 
Albert has planned for himself is to be 
a sewing room for Alice if, indeed, it 
is not to be a bedroom for Aunt Louise. 
However, Albert is optimistic and he is 
sure that Alice is the sweetest girl in 
the world and the house progresses. 

In the next act it has risen to its full 
height and the siding is going on. But 
there are rumors of a strike and the 
men are likely to be called out any 
minute, The Cooks arrive for their cus- 
tomary visit, simultaneously with AlI- 
bert’s Uncle George. Uncle George is 
magnificent. When he hears the plan 
for Albert’s marriage he offers the 
house for a wedding present, and a 
promotion for Albert. But--—there is al- 
ways a but—the promotion is contin- 
gent upon the retiring of Uncle George 
and as he has always wanted a home 
he will come to live with Albert and 
Alice. It is all up with Aunt Louise. 
The Cooks can’t stand that. Father 
turns out to be the head of the local 
union. He calls the men out on a 
strike. It seems likely that the house 
will never get finished. But Albert is 
stirred up by this time. Uncle George, 
outraged by a seeming hesitancy on 
the part of Alice to decide in favor of 
him and against Aunt Louise and of 
Albert to Jet him change the plans that 
have already been decided upon not 
only withdraws the new position but 
discharges nephew altogether and 
leaves him stranded. 

Left alone, Albert decides that they 
shall not get the best of him. He will 
finish the house himself. And the cur- 
tain falls as he climbs the ladder with 
a bunch of shingles, He first hammers 
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his finger and then drops the shingles, 
but he does it with an air that makes 
you feel that the house will go up in 
Spite of everything. And so it does. 
When the curtain comes up again it is 
a complete structure with a neat white 
fence about it. But Albert sadly nails 
up a “for sale’ sign. Frank comes in 
and offers to buy the house at cost, He 
has succumbed to the wiles of friend 
Ella, 


Ella arrives with the idea that she 
will bring the two quarreling lovers to- 
gether. She does not at all approve 
Frank’s buying the house for she has 
no idea of living in it and so it will be 
decidedly to her advantage to bring the 
other two together. Mamma and papa 
concludes to do the same thing, It 
finally ends with Alice and Frank mak- 
ing their own peace as Uncle George 
arrives with Minnie Spring whom he 
has decided to marry. He is so happy 
that he makes the original offer again 
and the curtain falls with everybody 
happy and Frank sits on his own porch 
with his arm about his own sweetheart 
Frank’s buying the house, for she has 
conclude to do the same thing. It 
and slaps mosquitos to his heart’s con- 
tent. One can hardly take so slight a 
thing seriously, but it is worth en- 
couraging Mr. Craven to go on trying 
his hand. 


ANNE PAGE. 
New York. Avril 13, 1914. 
o_o 
Dangerous New England 
Boston Transcript: Report that 


wolves have been seen in Piscataquis 
county, Maine, this winter is not so 
surprising that it deserves to be dis- 
missed as the coinage of imagination 
awed by the severity of the weather 
and the wildness of the region. Large 
areas Of Piscataquis county are heav- 
ily forested and afford plenty of cover 
for stealthy four-footed depredators 
driven by hunger to approach locali- 
ties where wolves have been unknown 
for half a century. When weare asked 
to believe that wolves have been seen 
near Willimantic, Conn., we are dis- 
posed to suggest that the two “gray 
gaunt animals” that leave mysterious 
tracks on farmers’ fields have either 
missed Winsted, or have escaped from 
winter quarters of some menagerie, 
The wolf and civilization are supposed 
to be deadly enemies. This is but a 
supposition, and we need not fear that 
the reappearance of wolves in New 
England means that we are relapsing 
into barbarism. Hunger renders the 
wolf bold. Wolves have been shot this 
Winter within fifty miles of Paris, 
which we all know is a great center 
of civilization. Europe has been 
plagued with wolves ever since the 
cold weather set in, small packs rep- 
resenting the great hordes that shelter 
in the Polish forests. 
——_—_—___@— -_____. 
London Professional Beggars 


London Chronicle: 
professional beggars in London who 
have original methods of extracting 
coin from a sympathetic and credulous 
public, You may perhaps have come 
across the distressed governess out of 
&@ situation who asks you in Oxford 
street the way to walk to Turnham 
Green, and is so staggered at the dis- 
tance that you ask her to accept the 
‘bus fare. Then there is the trans- 
atlantic journalist stranded in the me- 
tropolis. He is too proud to seek aida 
from some of his millionaire friends at 
the Cecil, but if you could?—and per- 
haps you do. Most artistic of all men- 
dicants is the old lady of grandmother- 
ly appearance dresed in black silk. She 
is up in London for the day, and some 
one has robbed her of her purse. She 
had called on her solicitor, but un- 
fortunately he was out. What shall 
she do? You give her the train fare 
and she promises to send the money on 
to you if you will give her your ad- 
dress. But if you are wise you decline, 
and thus escape a shoal of begging 
letters. For addresses of benevolent 
persons have a market value among 
the cadging fraternity, 


There are many 
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CALIFORNIA 


FIRST” 


Bear in Mind that all Back Fast 
Excursion Fares this year admit 


of return over a diverse route-- 


In planning your trip to the old home, 
plan to see as much of the Pacific 
Coast as possible, and be sure that 
your ticket is properly routed for the 
return. 


The Pacific Coast may be seen most 
easily on Southern Pacifie Lines. 
Choice of four routes to and from the 


Kast with fast Limited and Express 
trains over each route— 


Los Angeles-San Francisco and San 
Francisco-Portland Limited and Ex- 
press trains— 

Local and Interurban Steam and Elec- 
tric Service— 

Latest equipment and all conveniences 
of modern travel— 

Dining Car and Restaurant Service 
noted for its excellence— 


Trains protected by Automatic Elec- 
tric Block Safety Signals— 


some wonders on ‘‘The Road of 


a Thousand Wonders’’— 


Yosemite National Park—Santa Bar- 
bara—Paso Robles Hot Springs—Del 
Monte and Pacific Grove—Santa Cruz 
and the Big Trees—San Francisco— 
Netherlands Route Steamers — Lake 
Tahoe—Shasta Resorts—Crater Lake 
and Klamath Lake—The Pacific North- 
west and Canadian Rockies. 


SEE AGENTS 


Southern Pacific 


The Exposition Line 1915 


Los Angeles Offices: 
212 West Seventh Street 


Phones: Home 10171—Sunset Main 8322 


Station Fifth and Central Avenue. 





Can’t Come Back This Way 


Ohio State Journal: The papers an- 
nounce that J. B. Foraker will be a 
candidate for United States senator, 
and in this connection they say he will 
make the tolls exemption law an issue. 
He will oppose repeal. This is very 
poor politics, for it will only divide the 
Republican party the more.’ And then 
it will constitute a most anomalous 
Situation, since it will be a Republican 
candidate running on a Democratie 
platform. The Republican platform 
said nothing about tolls, but the Dem- 
ocratic platform specifically favors the 
exemption. President Wilson regards 
the platform so unjust and unwise 
that he will not stand on it. We heart- 
ily recommend the President for ignor- 
ing the Democratic platform and 
standing for the obligations of his 
country. Should Mr. Foraker be nom- 
inated on that issue, that would re- 
quire the fierce fight to elect him. 





To Use No More Barbed Wire 


Forest officers in Washington and 
Oregon plan to discontinue the use of 
barbed wire on their forests. This will 
affect their own pastures and public 
drift fences. They say barbed wire 
has no advantage over smooth wire, 
that it injures stock and that it is 
more likely to be borne down by soft 
snow. 


Yellow Poplar Tallest Tree 


Yellow poplar, or tulip tree, the larg- 
est broadleaf tree in America, has been 
known to reach nearly 200 feet in 
height and 10 feet in diameter. 











The automatic telephone 
represents electricity’s most 
modern application—in the 
field of telephonic commun- 
ication. 


THE HOMEPHONE 


affords a direct, instantane- 

ous connection—a feature 

well worth remembering. 

ay, Contract Department 
08. 


Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 
716 So. Olive St. 





FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios inthe 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 


ially attractive quarters offered for 


Musicians and Artists. For terms, 
etc. apply to the manager. 


1044 SGUTH HOPE STREET 
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THE PACIFIC 


Japanese AAA Employment Agency 
House Cleaning & Gardening Dept. 
Removed to 445 South Olive Street 
Phones: F-1078; Main 1714 
Largest and Most Popular Office 
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With the deal for the refinancing of | has not been completed. Ten banks 


the Union Oil Company still in an un- 
settled state, a certain degree of sus- 
pense has continued to hang over op- 
erations this week on the local stock 
market. Uncertainty prevails concern- 
ing the outcome of negotiations so far 
as the exact character of the benefits 
which will accrue to Union are con- 
cerned. It is generally believed that a 
deal will be consummated which will 
result in the control of the big oil 
company ultimately passing into the 
hands of the British syndicate, repre- 
sented here by Andrew Weir and R. 
Tilden Smith. 

Los Angeles Investment stock has 
been under decided pressure and has 
made a new “low.” It is now steadier, 
however, The market early in the week 
seemed to have less power to resist 
bearish attacks than usual. 

Low-priced oil stocks continue 
evidence a fair feeling, 
brightening prospects for a satisfac- 


to 


tory federal Jand leasing law. National | 


Pacific is selling “assessment paid,” 44 
cent. 
slightly better 
about holds 
cents; 
not affected by the leasing bill, as is 
the case with most of the active low- 
priced issues. 
Columbia Oil 
has declared its regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 1% per cent. Associated, West 


demand. 


Coast and Caribou paid their regular | 


dividends this week. Associated and 
Amalgamated still are unsteady. The 
latter made a new “low” for this move- 
ment of $86.50, At the annual meeting 


of Mexican Petroleum Company held | 


this week, Mrs. E. L. Doheny was 
elected a director of the company to 
succeed her brother-in-law, J. C. An- 
derson. The annual! report of the com- 
pany was not read at the 
which partook largely of an informa! 
gathering. 

Bonds, banks, stocks and industrials, 
with the exception of Los Angeles In- 
vestment, have continued quiet. Secur- 
ity Trust and Savings bank stock is 
slightly firmer. A few Producers’ 
Transportation bonds have been trad- 
ed in at 9314. Mining issues have been 
rather lifeless. 

The improvement in monetary con- 
ditions is slight. 


Banks and Banking 


There have been an unusual number 
of applications by state banks for con- 


version into national banks and for the 


organization of new banks under the 
national law since the federal reserve 


| 
act wis passed and signed. Controller | 
of the Currency Williams said in his ; 


latest bulletin that since that date, De- 
cember 23, 1913, requests from state or 
private banks for bank applications 
either for conversion or for tHe organ- 
ization of 
such banks numbered 184. Requests 
from individuals not connected with 


iy ‘sired . 
state or private banks but who des | counsel can be heard, has been appointed 
as the time and the court room of depart- 
' ment 10 of said Superior Court 


to organize national banks numbered 
147. Application blanks were furnished 
and 20 formal applications were re- 
ceived in March for conversion or re- 
organization and 22 for new organiza- 
tions. In the same month 22 applica- 
tions were approved, 15 of them being 
for conversion or reorganization. There 
are 204 applications pending, in the 
eases of sixty of which the applications 
have been approved, but organization 





on gradually | 


Maricopa Northern has been in | 
United Oil | 
its position around 22) 
the lands of this company are = 


Producing Company | 








meeting, — 





| Manufacturing Company, 


Were authorized in March to begin 
business, and at the end of the month 
an even 7,500 national banks were in 
existence, with authorized capital of 
$1,069,969,675. Some of the conversions, 
are said to he due to the enactment of 
objectionable laws in various states, 
particularly in Mississippi. Of four ap- 
plications to convert received last week 
one was in Mississippi, and of two 
authorizations to convert one was in 
Mississippi, 


Plans for the consolidation of the 
National Reserve Bank and the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic of Kansas 
City have been completed. The con- 
solidated institution will bear the name 
of the National Reserve Bank and will 
have a capital of $1,200,000. William 
Huttig; president of the National Bank 
of the Republic, will be president, and 
Dr J. T. M. Johnson, president of the 
old National Reserve Bank, will be 
chairman of the board of directors. 
The capital of the National Bank of 
the Republic was $500,000, that of the 
National Reserve was $1,200,000—the 
same as that of the consolidated con- 
cern. 


Savings deposits reported by the 
state banks of Chicago under date of 
April 4 last aggregate $241,575,051, a 
decrease of $1,317,866, compared with 
the total reported January 14. The re- 
cession shown, which reflects largely 
savings investments in securities, was 
even greater than the figures indicate, 
Since the present list of banks con- 
tains four more institutions than were 
reported in January. The total savings 
deposits of these new banks was §1,- 
859,577, so that the real decrease was 
more than $3,000,000. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 
Chicago will receive $3,299,000 as its 


| share of the net earnings for the last 
| year of the surface street railways, ac- 


cording to the annual reports of the 


companies recently made public. Under | 


the terms of a franchise granted to 
the surface lines about eight years ago, 
the city’ received 55 per cent of the net 
earnings. The traction fund which has 
accumulated since the franchise be- 
came effective and which is now in 
the city treasury, amounts to about 
$14,000,000, 





IN THE SUPERIOR COURT OF THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 

In and for the County of Los Angeles. 
No. B-8869. Department No. 10. 
In the matter of the application of 

Bolte Manufacturing Company, a corpor- 

ation, for dissolution of said Corporation. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Bolte 


a Corporation, 
formed under the laws of the State of 
California, with its principal place of bus- 


| iness in the city of Los Angeles, State of 
national banks to succeed | 


California, has presented to the Superior 
Court a petition praying that an order be 
made dissolving said corporation, and that 
Thursday, the 30th day of April, 1914, at 
10 o’clock a. m. or as soon thereafter as 


in the 
Court House in the city of Los Angeles, 
County of Los Angeles, State of Califor- 
nia, as the place at which said application 
is to be heard. 

Witness my hand and seal of said Su- 
perior Court, this 24th day of March, 1914. 

HY J. LELAND, 

Clerk of the Superior Court of the County 

of Los Angeles, State of California. 
(Seal) EF, J. ADAMS, Deputy. 
NOLEMAN AND SMYSER, 

Attorneys for Applicant 
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EQUIPMENT 
AND SERVICE 


—the SECURITY assures 
convenience as a deposi- 
Lary 


Security banking quarters 
are particularly adapted to 
enabling customers to at- 
tend to their financial bus- 
iness with the most con- 
venience and comfort. 


SECURITY officers are always 
accessible. 


The SECURITY pays the high- 
est rates of interest consistent 
with safe banking. 


GURITY TRCsTt 
= SAVINGS BAN K. 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest. 


Resources over $46,000,000.00 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 
EQUITABLE BRANCH 


‘ First and Spring } 


fia gst cme 
The Center of 

Los Angeles 

Ar. Used to be 

ariie blaza 

Now It Is 


Broadway 
at Eighth 


That’s where 


First Class 
OFFICES 


IN THE 


LOS ANGELES 
INVESTMENT BUILDING 


Single or En Suite, at Moderate Rates 
SEE MANAGER OF BUILDING 
Home 60127 Main 5647 

_——————— 


We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 
Rentals and Insurance 


CALIFORNIA REALTY RNNYNEVTON 
S ANGELES 


353 So. Hill St. 


O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT EB. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN 8S. DODGE, Director. 


a. 
WW. MINES & CO, 
REAL ESTATE | 

oe 

W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 
631 S. Spring Street. 


PHONES: 


Home 
60478; 
Main 
2875 











April 18, 1914 
ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
Spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind qa car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 


LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CoO. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


March 19, 1914. 

021743. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Alexander 
Galloway, whose post-office address is 1766 
W-. 25th St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 6th day of February, 1914, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 021743, to purchase the SW%, 
Section 17, Township 1 S8., Range 18 W., 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law," at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at 3400.00, the stone estimated at 
$220.00, and the land $180.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 8rd day of June, 1914, before Register 
and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los An- 
geles, California, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


List 6-1800-2057. 

RESTORATION TO ENTRY OF LANDS 
IN NATIONAL FOREST 

Notice is hereby given that the lands de- 
scribed below, empvracing 65 acres, within 
the Angeles & Santa Barbara National 
Forests, California, will be subject to set- 
tlement and entry under the provisions of 
the homestead laws of the United States 
and the act of June 1i, 1906 (34 Stat., 233), 
at the United States land office at Los 
Angeles, California, on May 14, 1914. Any 
settler who was actually and in good faith 
claiming any of said lands for agricul- 
tural purposes prior to January 1, 1906, 
and has not abandoned same, has a pref- 
erence right to make a homestead entry 
for the lands actually occupied. Said lands 
were listed upon the applications of the 
persons mentioned below. who have a 
preference right subject to the prior right 
of any such settler, provided such settler 
or applicant is qualified to make home- 
stead entry and the preference right is 
exercised prior to May 14, 1914, on which 
date the lands will be subject to settle- 
ment and entry by any qualified person. 
The lands are as follows: The N% SW% 
SW% SW Sec. 7, T. 1N., R. 9 W., S. B. 
M., 5 acres, application of Mrs. Mary 
Shook, Azuza, California; List 5-1800. The 
NEY% SEM, the SE% NW%4 SE % Sec. 13, 
T. 6 N., R. 18 W., 50 acres, application of 
F. D. Maxwell, Roosevelt, California; List 

5-2057. JOHN McPHAUL. 
Acting Assistant Commissioner of the 

General Land Office. 

February 11, 1914. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S&S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


March 30, 1913. 
012937. Non-coal. 


NOTICE is hereby given that Felipe 
Neris Valuenzella, of Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, who, on April 28, 1911, made Home- 
stead Entry, No. 012987, for NINE, Sec. 
27, SY%SEY, Section 22, Township 1 S., 
Range 20 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed 
notice of intention to make commutation 
proof. to establish claim to the land above 
described, before Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on the lith day of May, 1914, at 
9:30 o’clock a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Frank 
Miller, C. O. Montague, Frank Slert, 
all of Santa Monica, 


Charles Fannetti, 
California. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





To San Francisco 


Oakland-Berkeley ; TH gtd” MT. LOWE TRIP 


—AND THE— 


3 GREAT sexs TROLLEY TRIPS 
“Balloon Route” — “Triangle”? — “Old Mission” 


should be your first recommendation to acquaint- 

ances and friends from points outside of Southern 

California desiring to obtain a thorough, quick and 

accurate knowledge of our country. In no other 

way may they obtain it as completely and at such 

a small cost. If you have not taken these trips 

departs yourself it will pay vou. The Mount Lowe trip 

may now be made any day at an excursion fare of 

$2 for the round trip from Lus Angeles, and the 

Trolley Trips, each approximately 100 miles in 

Phone Senile teiey length, a whole day’s pleasant travel over different 

Strest any time dey ce (GWEN routes to and through the choicest part of Southern 

Hen California may be made for $1 each. Send for 
illustrated folders, or ask your nearest agent. 





CLEARING HOUSE BANKS” _ 
NAME. | FF ces, Pacific Electric Railway 


ee ie i de a a FO FFF, OPA lO OT Ne i in ng, 


. M, 
TIRST NATIONAL BANK W.T STAM MDN Dee ee 


it 8. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Ggpitel ana penne $1,625,000. 


1. W, HELLMAN, Presid 
ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK V. H. ROSSETTI, Ogeillcr ” 


Corner Fourth and Main genital, 5 one $2,000,000. Save Money, Time and Work 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK wae RAMBOZ, Ceahior, By Cooking With 


ital, $1,000,00 
8S. E. Cor, Third and Spring Sauna and pate $500,000, ph A GAS” 


ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA = 3, & RISHBURN, Prestdent. 
NATION E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Capital, $500,008.00. Surplus and Just Turn A Cock, Apply A Match, And You Have A Heat 
a That Is Intense and Uniform 


. WATERS, P ident. 
(CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK BE PRT TIARA WT ce ler. 


: : Capital, ghee Surplus and 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main Profits,’ $700,000 


(COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK R. 8" HEATON, Cashier Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth Capital, #800000. 80,000.00. ath Corporation 
- 5. 645 South Hill Street. 
Home 10003. Main 8920. 


CASA VERDUGO SEGUNDA Sterling S. Boothe, pres. Leo. V. Young- 


7 i worth, V. Pres. Earl Y. Boothe, Treas. EXCLUSIVE 
The Cafe cols different Geo al Fitch, Beee 
736 So. Spring St. 


o e 
Phone A-1046 :: B’dway 4647 -[- Red Cross Ambulance Service -[- Reginald Harris 


STERLING BOOTHE CO. 
Successor to Orr & Boothe Co. Bungalows 


MORTICIANS BUILT ON COMMISSION 
Twelfth and Hope Sts., Los Angeles 


Hotel del- Coronado OPEN ALL YEAR | Home 60573 Main 6426 Interesting Booklet: 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA You wialllenjoy ga! visit “to Coronado 66 a 
American Plan Beach any month in the year. Cli- BUILDING A HOME, 
matic conditions always ideal for en- 
joyment of land or water sports, and 
there is a regularity about the enter- Sent on Request. 


tainment features at the famous hotel =" 
that is gratifying to guests. | i 
JON 7a HERNAN, Manager, ont 


Coronado Beach, Cal. Fire- Proof Storage One-Six-One East Thirty-Sixth St. 


H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street. 250 South Broadway LOS ANGELES 








een Bookstore 


—should be sufficiently at- 
tractive not merely to draw 
people to it but after they 
have found it, should make 
them loath to go away, and 
when they have gone away 
it should cause them to want 
to hurry the time by until 
they can come back again.” 
——‘A Bookstore should be 
the repository not merely 
for Books but for 


— ‘Book Knowledge— 





—‘Book Magnetism— 
—“Book Enthusiasm— 


——‘‘A Bookstore should be a 
rendezvous for Booklovers. 
—“A Bookstore should be 
constantly studying the de- 
sires of its customers and 
striving to satisfy those de- 
sires in the very best way it 
is possible to satisfy them. 
—“Do you wonder that new 
Bookstore at Bullock’s is 
growing so rapidly and so 
well? 

—‘‘J’ve just been having a 
talk with a woman who 
knows more about books 
than any woman I’ve met in 
many a day— 

—“] think she must Kiow 
every book that was ever 
written—who wrote it, and 
where the inspiration came 
from— 

—] dropped into Bullock’s 
new Bookstore—just out of 
curiosity—to see the store 
itself. I’ve been hearing so 
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much about it, and such fav- 
orable comments !— 


—‘T’ve been wanting to get 
a book that I had been told 
was entirely out of print and 
which I had almost des- 
paired of obtaining — and 
found, to my surprise and 
joy, that it had quite recent- 
ly been re-issued in an en- 
tirely new edition, and | 
didn’t even have to wait to 
have it ordered, for Bul- 
lock’s had it right there on 
the shelves—Yes, I confess 
| was astonished, but I soon 
found that ‘unusual’ was 
written all over the attrac- 
tive little ‘Bookery’—I had 
been busy recently, writing 
a sort of resume of 20th 
century poetry and had 
found it most difficult to 
find adequate reference ma- 
terial, but had I known of the 
excellent representation of 
modern verse that Bullock’s 
had, my task would have 
been simplified to absolute 
ease—Why, I found things 
which I didn’t know were 
printed, and I had such a 
perfectly delightful time I 
forgot all about it, and was 
late for an engagemeni— 
Did you hear that dra- 
matic reading of Percy Mac- 
keye’s ‘A Thousand Years 
Ago’ a few weeks since? 
Well, it was a rare treat, and 
because the lines were so 
hauntingly beautiful, | have 
been simply longing ever 
since to read it for myself, 
and was more than pleased 


0 
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when a copy of it, done up 
in a neat and simple, but 


| artistic, dress was called to 


my attention by this per- 
fectly properly posted per- 
son, aS being ‘New, and so 
very worth while’ — with 
which opinion I heartily 
agreed — As you so well 
know, it is somewhat rare, 
and always pleasing to find 
someone who is interested 
in, conversant with, and 
eager to discuss, the things 
one loves, in the way one 
loves them, and especially 
is this true of books, so |! 
asked questions quite fast 
and furiously, and was told 
many things of interest— 
That there is a new book of 
poems by Alfred Noyes, the 
title being ‘The Wine Press’ 


—‘‘Sounds ‘Omary’ doesn’t 
it? But it isreally a narrative 
poem written around an in- 
cident in the Balkan war. | 
ererekctcica™ I, wuaut) sit 
looked delightful, as are 
most things that celebrated 
Englishman has done — 
Then there is the ‘Idol 
Breaker’ by Charles Rann 
Kennedy! I remember you 
were quite crazy over his 
‘Servant in the House’-— 
several years ago; so this 
will probably interest you— 
| purchased several books of 
new fiction, among them 


Locke’s ‘Fortunate Youth’ 
which you MUST read—To 
me, Locke is ever a joy. | 
always feel whenever I read 
him that ‘age can not with- 
er, nor custom stale his in- 
finite variety,’ but in this, 
he has given us of his best 


SST Tieid it at. -oneysiting, 
and simply revelled in its 
charm—also I found a book 
by Joseph Conrad which | 
judge is new, as I never saw 





it before, and I have eagerly 
devoured everything of his 
| have ever been able to find, 
since I read ’Youth’ and 
‘Lord Jim’ years ago—lIt is 
called ‘Chance,’ and I am 
simply waiting for a chance 
to get at it—I asked about 
a book displayed in goodly 
quantities, and having a 
very colorful cover, called 
‘Overland Red’ — anony- 
mously published—and was 
told it was a typical Califor- 
nia story, told in a typical 
California manner, by a sup- 
posedly typical California 
man—tThis supposition be- 
ing based, (so this wise per- 
son informed me) on the 
fact that the writer knew 
California even as Thacke- 
ray knew his London—or 
Dumas, his Paris—His iden- 
tity is to be divulged July 
1st, meanwhile there will 
probably be much guessing 
and wondering—lI could go 
on indefinitely and ‘en- 
thuse,’ if you wish so to 
style it, much more vehem- 
ently, but | want you to ‘go 
where I have gone, and see 
what | have seen,’ and you 
will discover that I am not 
exaggerating the slightest 
iota, when I proclaim ‘Bul- 
lock’s New Bookery’ the 
kind of a ‘Bookstore’ which 
| think a ‘Bookstore’ should 
be, and it is so fast becom- 
ing a ‘Book Haven’ which ts 
so differently delightful, and 
so definitely deserving of 
the praise given it on every 
side that I keenly regret not 
having discovered it earlier 
in the past, and shall cer- 
tainly visit it as often as 
possible in the tuture— 


—For Boks 
—‘“‘For Book Knowledge 
—‘“For Book Magnetism 


— ‘For Book Enthusiasm” 














